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REDICK MANSION: For nearly 10. years, classes were held In its spacious rooms. 


OU Before the Transplant 


The announcement recently 
that the University of Nebraska 
at Omaha had received the 
highest possible rating from the 
North Central Conference 
accreditation team brought 


praise for UNO from many cor- 


ners. The Regents patted’each 
other on the back, NU President 
Ronald Roskens smiled and 
accepted congratulations from 
the Regents and community 


leaders, and the World Herald 


printed a complimentary editorial 
in last Tuesday’s home edition. 


All expressed about the same ` 


sentiment: “UNO has come a 
long way since the merger in 
1968.” 

But there was a time when 
UNO, or more appropriately, the 
University of Omaha, not only 
wasn't rated high,. but wasn't 
rated at all and didn't belong to 
any conference; northeast, 
southwest or due north. 

` This was before OU was given 

that not-so-complimentary 
nickname, “West Dodge High.” 
As a matter of fact, the Universi- 
ty wasn’t even located on Dodge 
St. then, 

Though hard for some to 
believe, OU used to be located in 
North Omaha, on N. 24th St., 
between Evans and Pratt Streets. 
Classes were held at that site 
from 1909 until 1938, when a 
new structure? the present-day 
Administration Building, was 


‘a former 


finished at 62nd and ‘Dodge. 
Nearly half of the University’s 
history was made at that 10-acre 
site in North ‘O’. 

it all started in 1908, with a 
few local educators from 
Bellevue College and the Qmaha 
Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. The group, headed by 
Seminary faculty 
member; Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins, 
got together that year to ac- 
tualize an idea they had had for 
about a decade. 


__ Story By 
Mike Hendricks 


Their idea was to establish a 
full-scale, non-sectarian universi- 
ty within’ the Omaha area; an 
area, Jenkins termed in a letter 
to a prospective staff member, 
“virgin soil in the matter of 
higher education.” However, 
Jenkins was exaggerating just a 
bit, since Creighton University 
had been a part of the Omaha 
scene for more than 20 years, 
Nevertheless, Jenkins and. the 
group went through the 
necessary procedures in forming 
a private university. 


It had been a goal of 


Bellevue College to make a move 
to Omaha, but 


By Tom O'Connor 
The Student Government Association (SGA) is sponsoring a 
petition drive to exhibit to Governor J.J. Exon and the Unicameral 
student support for the funding of the Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation building. 


Sen. Jack Harırnell, chairman of the legislative’ s liaison com- 
mittee, said the committee reviewed the bills before the Legislature 


legal. 
technicalities and money- 


tudents 


Million is inadequate. ' 
alone the furnishings and equipment,” 


problems kept the ‘institution 


from doing so. But Bellevue - 


College did call itself the Univer- 
sity of Omaha in the 1890s and 
early 1900s, even though its 


facilities were never moved _ 


across the Sarpy County iine. 
Jenkins and many of those in 
the group trying to set up the 
new college had been involved in 
Bellevue College’s plan and were 
not discouraged by its failure. 
He and the others formed a 
Board of Trustees and went 
about soliciting funds toward the. 
purchase of some land on which 
to build the university. In 1908 
the University of Omaha was 
nothing more than’ an idea, a 
dream of a few teachers and 
business leaders—no 
classrooms and no.-students. 
The first order of business was 
to set up a private corporation. 
The proper papers were drawn- 
up and filed with the Douglas 
County Clerk's office on Oct. 9, 
1908. The next step was to 
sezrch for an easily accessible 
site both large enough: for a 
growing university and cheap 
enough for one without sufficient 
funds to make it through the first 
year. ` 
The problem was the same 


. then as it is now: very little cash. 


with which to operate. 
The search for a site proved to 
be a relatively simple one. A 
(continued. on page 4) 


etition for 


AAUP Makes Move _ 
For Bargaining Election 


The UNO chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) voted Saturday to take the first steps necessary 
for becoming the collective bargaining agent for UNO faculty. 

At present, UNO faculty are not represented by any organization 
save the Faculty Senate. 

By a unanimous vote, the chapter decided to expand its 
bargaining committee in order to explore the implications of its move 
and to study financial and other matters that will be encountered in 
an election Gmapaign. - 

For a bargaining election to take place, 30 per cent of the full- 
time faculty must sign petitions indicating their preference for an 
election. 

The committee will decide whether to hold the petition cam- 
paign this Spring or next Fall. Chapter president Duane Willard said 
he favored action be taken this semester, but others expressed 
apprehension since some faculty who would sign petitions this 
semester might not still be on campus next Fall, if a bargaining elec- 
tion were held then. 

Bargaining committee chairperson William Pratt said the 
chapter will probably organize a card campaign” for signatures sup- 
porting an election. He said the committee will decide whether to 
conduct a mailing campaign or solicit signatures on an individual 
basis, but regardless of the manner, he said the campaign should be a 
‘hurried one; “no more than one or two weeks.” 

A “blitz campaign” would be the most effective because in- 
terest among faculty would remain -high if the campaign were not 
drawn out, he said. 

Pratt said he thought a petition drive and an election campaign 
would probably cost the AAUP about "3 or $4,000.” He said most of 
that would go to meet legal fees. 

The chapter also voted to go on record as being "strongly in 
favor” of the University making annual adjustments of salary floors, 
keeping in line with inflation; annual cost-of-living increases, “across 
the board;” and adopting: a strong stance against the "so-called merit 
plan since its inception.” | 

Pratt said that a 2.6 per cent increase in the faculty budget 
could boost salary floors to more “acceptable” levels: 


SPO Members’ Appointments 
Argued at Senate Meeting 


By Betty Fisher 

The Student Senate delayed 
making the Student Program- 
ming Organization (SPO) an 
agency of the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) because 
of disagreement over Student 
President John Malone ap- 
pointing the entire SPO. board. 

Malone said, according to the 
constitution, only the president 
has the ‘power to appoint SPO 
members. Because appointees 
are subject to Senate approval, 
they are accountable to SGA, he 
said, : 

Currently, SPO members are 
chosen by a selection board con- 


sisting of Student Center Direc-., 


tor. Don -‘Skeahan, Student Ac- 
tivities Director Rick David, SPO 
Director Steve Kirschenbaum, 
Fine Arts Dean Jerome Birdman 
and Malone. The director is 
selected from the SPO board and 
approved by the Senate. 


regents—Peter Whitted of the Medical Center and Jim Mueller of the 


Lincoln Campus,” Malone said. 


Hammel said the Governor's funding recommendation of $4 


the building up for $4 million. 


“lt am neither governor, legislator, 


‘It won't even cover the cost of construction Jet 


-he said; “You cart. even put 


and determined there are three bills that deserve student attention, 
the most important being LB 89 (HPER Funding bill). 
“We then decided that student support could best be shown 


through a petition drive to make clear to the.-governor and the . 


Legislature the extent of student body support for the HPER 
building,” Hammell said. “In addition, we are going to attempt to 
raise funds to advertise that the bill is before the. Legislature.” 

Hammell said he.is contacting student organizations to gain 
‘their support and the needed manpower to collect as many 
signatures as possible. 

e “We started with the groups that we felt had the greatest in- 
terest in the HPER building. Some of the groups we are contacting in- 
clude the Women’s Resource Center, Maverick Club, Cheerleaders, 
Parks and Recreation and Gerontology,” Hammell said. 

Student President John Malone said he is working to get the 
support of the other student regents. 
“| intend to solicit the support of the other student 


"eiee ‘or engineer, 
however, Dr, Flynn has stated that a. building of this type, meeting 
national standards, would cost $21. million,” ‘Hammell said. “The 


current building would cost $7.3 million. 


“| question whether.the governor's appropriation of $4 million 
makes groundbreaking worthwhile; His appropriation indicates that 
he believes the building is worthwhile. | believe if it is worthwhile he 
should at least support the construction, of the $7.3 million complex,” 


i Hammell said. 


“Dr. Flynn's criteria and nauies for the $21 millon building are 
subject to public scrutiny, -| assume, therefore, that when he says that 
the current propesed structure ‘at $7. 3 Milioni is the minimum we ċan 
get by with, he is correct,” he said. 

‘Hammell said he hopes that the petition drive will reach its goal 


of 20, 000 signatures by March 18. 


“We hope to get a whole bunch of signatures join within the 


University, but we will branch out into the Omaha community as 


well.” 


Sen. Nancy Norenberg said, 
“If the selection board knows. 
somebody would be good, but if 
the student president doesn't like 
him, the Senate wouldn't ever 
see him.“ 

“The student president would 
be a fool to just pick anybody 
without some screening,” 
Malone said. “I'm willing to re- 
tain the board as a screening 
one.” | 

Norenberg said the proposed 
staggered terms for members, 
eight appointed in May and 
seven.in November, would cause 
“continuous confusion with 
traning new members aii the 


time.” 
According to Malone, the 
staggered term “insures con- 


tinuity on the board. There would 
be no time when the board 
would be entirely fresh.” 

Kirschenbaum read a letter 
that said “SPO is strongly oppos- 
ed to staggered terms.” 

Kirschenbaum also said he 
was asked to leave the cabinet 
meeting before the final draft of 
the by-law change was written. 

Malone said the request was 
made because. the cabinet 
meetings are supposed to be 
confidential and Kirschenbaum 
had discussed previous meetings 
concerning SPO with SPO 
members. 

Malone said he asked him at _ 
the fast cabinet meeting if he in- 
tended to discuss the meeting 
with SPO members and 
Kirschenbaum said he would. 
Malone then asked him to leave, 
he said. ; 

Kirschenbaum told the Senate 
he was asked to leave the 
meeting for the reasons Malone 
had stated and because ”i 
couldn't guarantee the board's 
confidentiality.” 

The Senate voted to refer the 
proposal to committee so it 
could be studied before a final 
vote. 


Dear Editor, 

| have something to say about 
the commentary on the racism of 
Ashgrove, printed in the Feb. 23 
issued of the Gateway and I am 
directing this letter toward the 
man who wrote it and those who 
share his feeling. 

it stated that the Gateway 
printed trash, the author of 
Ashgrove is racist and the car- 
toon itself is an example of racist 
attitudes, | don’t think that’s fair. 
In my opinion the Ashgrove com- 
ic was funny. It was only 
degrading because it was looked 
at from the same old stereo- 
typed point of view. That doesn’t 
mean everybody else saw it in 
the same light. 

Why is it that humor is always 
taken seriously? | am sure that 
the comic was not meant to be 
racist, but obviously, no time was 
taken to find out. | happen to 
know the author of Ashgrove and 
| don't feel that anyone has the 
right to publicly call him a racist. 
_ He isn't racist and his comic 
was not deliberately written with 
racism in mind. In my eyes, these 
accusations are slanderous 
against the author and the 
Gateway and no evidence for 
racism has been shown outside 
of an opinion. == 

The cartoon was in no way 
meant to degrade Blacks. The 
fact is that some ideas about pot 
are pretty outdated. Many people 
from all cultures and all classes 
smoke and it is in no way 
degrading to their character or 
their culture. What does getting 
high have to do with what a 
person is, anyway? 

Do you know why this country 
is still racist? Because too many 
people just never give up! They 
have to look for something racist 
in everything they see. Unfor- 
tunately, some people look so 
hard they start to see prejudice 
where prejudice doesn’t exist. 
The result is that people get hurt 
and nothing gets solved. 

| don't have any solutions to 
the problem. Maybe we all need 
to look within ourselves for ‘the- 
answer. But making false ac- 
cusations won't get anybody. 

~-anywhere. It seems to me that 
it’s time for some of you to do 
some soul-searching, If you're 
honest, maybe you'll find that 
there's prejudice within you too. 
You know, you don’t have to be 
white to be racist and nobody 
should be quick to judge. 

It’s just like the old saying, 


“Let he who'has no sins, cast the - 


first stone.” , 

Unti! we've gotten rid of our 
own racist feelings, none of us 
has the right to come down on 
anybody else, especially with as 
` {ittie evidence as was presented 
in the fetter that I've referred to, 

Cherie L. Newell 


Racism Charges 
Against Cartoon 
Not an Issue 


Dear Editor: , 

This letter, among others, is 
written in reply to the letter 
written by Mr. Speese in the Fab. 
23 issue of the Gateway. 

To begin, | would like to say 
that one could indeed see the 
cartoon as being racist, if you 
were willing to look hard enough 
to find it. | personally took the 
cartoon as.a play on words, Of 
course, you. can find racism in a 
number of things. For instance. 
this » University. has NO black 


walls—racism: books are printed | 
on white paper—dbvious ` pre- 


judice against black; but then, 
these examples are asinine. The 
point is, if you look hard enough 


“to find prejudice and racism, you ` 


can find it even if it is not intend- 
ed to exist. 

As to tearing down the 
Gateway office (which | was 
glad to find still standing), 1 find 
the suggestion to be incredible. 


Ashgrove Taken Out of Context 


js Mr. Speese suggesting that 
anything you don’t like or anyone 
that says something you don't 
like, should be destroyed? Is he 
suggesting that "freedom of the 
press” should no longer -be 
allowed? Obviously not or he 
would not have bothered to write 
his own letter. 

1 wonder if Mr. Speese has 
been equally indignant about the 
way women have been portrayed 
in Ashgrove. For that matter, has 
he been indignant about the way 
white college males have been 
made fun of in each issue? | 
rather doubt it. Instead, | think 


Mr. Speese has seen the humor 


in the other issues the way the 
humor was intended. 

Racism is a real issue and a 
serious one. | agree that 
something should be done to 


‘counter it. But screaming ‘wolf’ 


does not help. Instead, { would 
like to suggest to Mr. Speese 
that he look for the serious issues 
and present them as they exist. 
For example, not long ago the Ku 
Klux Klan came to Omaha on a 
“recruiting” drive. 

I am sure the impact of that 
could not have escaped Mr. 
Speese. 

Also, last Sunday (Feb. 13) 
the ‘television program "Sixty 
Minutes” had a segment on the 
American Nazi Party which is 
openly against the Black portion 
of the population. These are 
serious issues and yet nothing 
was said about them by Mr. 
Speese. 

Instead of making a mountain 
out of a molehill, why not look for 
the real mountain. 

Michael L. Kimbali 


‘Shallow’ Letter 
Detrimental To 
Black Image 


. Dear Gateway Editor: 


In response to the Feb. 23 
letter concerning Ashgrove the 
Racist, | politely answer 
“BUNK.” Ashgrove, just as any 
other cartoon or joke, is not 
meant to be taken seriously. 
Listen to a few Polish jokes 
sometime; there are thousands 
of them. If all Polish jokes were 
taken serieusly, the Polish people 
would be thought of as the most 
asinine group of people on this 
planet. This is truly not the case. 


If people were to take. 


Ashgrove as seriously as the 
(Ns of the letter seems to, 
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they might possibly think the 
only thing Blacks live for is a 
“good high”. This again, is 
definitely not the case. 

White people are laughed at in 
every segment of Ashgrove. 
Because your skin is a different 
color than mine means you 
should be excluded? What 
makes Black people any less like- 
ly a candidate for humor than 
me? 

People don't take cartoons 
seriously, but they do take radical 
statements like “tear down the 
Gateway office” very seriously. 
Shallow thinking like this is much 
more detrimental to the image of 
Blacks than any cartoon or joke 
could ever be. 


An trate trishman 


Women Upset 


By Sterotype? 


Dear Editor: 

! would like to comment on 
your’ Ashgrove cartoon in the 
Feb, 23 issue of the Gateway. | 
feel that this type of cartoon is 
detrimental to the ‘image of 
women libbers, not only on this 
campus but all over the country. 


This type of -cartoon suggests . 


that all women fibbers strive, all 
they desire, is to look ugly and 
smoke cigars. Are you, the 
Gateway staff suggesting that 
women libbers in institutions -of 
higher learning, in government, 
in business and even in the pulpit 


are there just to smoke stogies? | 


This cartoon is an example of 
these chauvinistic attitudes, and 
the person who wrote this car- 
toon is a chauvinist, and the 
organization that will publish this 
type of trash is a chauvinistic 


organization. 


Mr. Speese, in regards to your. 
letter to the editor, if the above 
can be concluded from one car- 
toon, then | agree whole- 
heartedly with you. Personally 
though, | don’t think it can. 

Mr. Don Wilson 


Supporter Added 
To Badgett Letter 


Dear Edito 

| read with interest the letter 
in the Feb. 25 edition of the 
Gateway and‘! was surprised to 
see my name had been omitted 
as a supporter of the letter. 

| wish to make it known that | 
am a supporter of Mr. Badgett’ s 
position. 
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l'm not one to become a "party reviewer,” but my story on the 
SPO all-night flop a couple of weeks ago set enough precedent for 
me to go on now without much apology. 

Just about a‘year ago, | was hard at work on my Big Story. It 
was an in-depth story that was due for my reporting class. | was go- 
ing to turn it in for these pages too. 

| went to bars, conducted considerable long and short distance 
interviews, learned how to do it myself and actually became a part of 
my story, It was getting bigger than me: consuming me. 

But, more than that, it was deluding me. My premise was: Polka 


‘will replace disco in one year. Unlikely, you say? Well, look at these 


statistics: Polka bands and polka ‘announcers agreed that the kids 
were eating up polka like they uséd to eat: up drugs. It was an addic- 
tion, one polka dancer ! talked to insisted. Most amazing was that 
Dirty Sally's (which was formerly-and has-been since changed back to 
the Heet Lounge) had instituted a polka night. 

“Imagine: their. lights pulsing under the dancefloor plexi- glass to 
“The Beerbarrel Polka” or “She’s Too Fat for Me Polka.” And wheel- 
ing around in the lock-step swirl would be all the groovy guys and 
chicks, their blown dry styles getting a little sweaty. And they'd be 
dancing to a new polka tune by Bob Seger. And some future-minded 
FM stations would change to a Progressive Polka format, and Big Joe 
Siedlik would become the hottest local property since Jimmy O'Neill. 

Ah, dreams. 

Suffice to say there was no polka revolution in the last year. But 
Zeta Tau did hold their annual all-school polka party. 

‘This year, however, they eschewed the steel barn of the 
Electrical Brothers Union Hall in Millard for the authentic trappings of 
Sokol Hall in authentic South Omaha. Their band this year was more 
traditional than last year’s more, pop-oriented band, too. It was nice. 

{ could recall several Saturday nights a year ago at the Polish 
Home among the authentics: Those, young and old, who loved the 
polka as some sort of pure recreation. And they were so good at it! 
They raised it into an intricate, poetic art form; exciting to watch even 
if one was not dancing oneself. 

So | was ready for the good old South Omaha authenticity when 
i strolled into Sokol, bought a beer and got on the dance floor. 

~ But no poetry, this! This was Rollerball! 

Bang! Smash! Three sideswipes and a virtual head-on collision 
during the first verse. These well-oiled collegiates were spinning 
around the old hall marathon.style—and no one was winning except 
those who stayed off the floor altogether. Couples actually tried to 
outdo one another in their speed and spins. Befuddled fogies on the 
sidelines tried defensive driving and cautious looks to avoid it all. 

__. And when they got to the Flying Dutchman dance, it was mass 
All-Star Wrestling. l 

I've said enough; the bruises speak for themselves. But | don't 
predict that polka will become the dance of the future anymore. It will 
become the sport. 

f —Roger Catlin 
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By Betty Fisher 

Senate Speaker Mike O’Con- 
nor's political career will not end 
when he resigns from the Senate 
at tomorrow night's meeting. 

"| might make another stab at 
the state Legislature in ‘78," 
O'Connor said. ‘Il enjoy politics 
tremendously, especially the 
state Legislature. What was 
attractive about student govern- 
ment originally, was its political 
nature.” 

But for the immediate future, 
he will be heading to a new job as 
a comprehensive planner for 
Nemaha, Johnson, Pawnee: and 
Richardson counties in southeast 
Nebraska. 

“State and federal jaw require 
cities and counties to have com- 
prehensive plans (about water, 
street, sewer, etc.) before they 
can get grants or pass zoning 
and building laws.” O'Connor ex- 
plained. 

O'Connor was elected to the 
Senate in March, 1975 when he 
supported Rod Smith's un- 
successful bid for student presi- 
dent against Clint Bellows. In 
December, 1976, he was elected 
senate speaker. 

During the two years he has 
been in Student Government, 
O'Connor said his main involve- 
ment “was working with the 
Legistature on the HPER (Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation) building and coming 


‘Connor. Leaving School, 


O'CONNOR 


close. 7 
“Hopefully there won't be any 
political game playing as last 
year,” O'Connor said. “Almost 
half of the needed votes will 
come from Omaha senators. The 
hassle will be over how much 
money.” 
The 


Governor has 


recommended $4 million be™ 


appropriated. Omaha Senator 
Glen Goodrich’s LB 89 asks for 
$6.7 million” to be put toward 
construction of the HPER 
building. 

O'Connor said his major 
problem in student government 


has been “frustration” 
complishing anything. 

That frustration came to a 
head last August when -he 
resigned his senate seat, saying 
the Senate was "not worth his 
time,” and that the’ Senate’s 
effectiveness was. “zero.” But 
O'Connor apparently changed his 
mind when, in early October, he 
asked to fill a vacant seat, about 


in ac- 


. the same time then-Student 


President Steve Shovers was im- 
peached by the Senate. 

The reason for the high tur- 
nover in Student Government, 
according to O'Connor, 
frustration for the dedicated and 


they begin to ask, ‘Is it all worth 
it?’ 

‘Maybe conference com- 
mittees between the Faculty 
Senate and the Student Senate” 
could get more accomplished, he 
said. “It would be hard for the 
chancellor to ignore proposals 
brought by both. 

“It boils down to the Board of 
Regents takes what the ad- 
numstration says as gospel, then 
acts on it. Its power could be cut 
down if faculty and students 
acted together. 

“As it is now, it's easy for the 
administration to play one off 
against the other,” O'Connor 
said. 

“Sometimes it seems the ad- 
ministration forgets what it's (the 


In the never ending search for 
issues of interest, all of us here at 
the presses are proud to an- 
nounce that this week’s column 
will be devoted to the great’ 
equalizer of American society. 

I'm talking about ink, paper, 
acronyms, statistical analysis, 
triplicate forms, chains of com- 
mand, limited. access, sub- 
subcommittees and the 
thousands of bleary eyed clerks, 
typists, programmers, 
ministrators and two-bit 
managers who make it 
work—"John Q. Citizen, this is 
your bureaucracy!”. 

“If personalities could” be 
replaced by abstractions of 
power, if techniques developed 
by the corporations could be 
brought to bear, might not 
nations live rationally? One of the 
dearest postwar hopes: that 
there should be no room for a 
terrible disease like charisma .~ 
a wrote Thomas Pynchon 
several years ago. 

Let's bitch about bureaucracy, 
call it a tower of babble, throw 
darts at it and curse all the biand 
waiting’ rooms of the corporate 
world with their oil paint still- 
lifes, travel magazines and subur- 
bia motel decor. 

But this highly; ‘touted killer of 
tugged individualists, this 
amoebic perversion 


for mankind, is not supposed to 
be the villain. Let's face it, 
meant to make life easier, com- 
munication more effective and 
administration more efficient. 


The bureaucrat is _ wearing the 
white hat. 
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UNO Canoe Trip 
Spring; Break Apr 2- 9o 


Beautiful Northern. Arkansas 
Buffalo River 
Beginners welcome--limtt 24 ; parsons 


$55- 


MBSC Recreation Services 
Rm 240 l 


Payment deadline March 18th — 


The dehumanizing aspects of 
being an account number in the 
electronic memory of some 
miracle machine from {BM are 
regrettable but must be accepted, 
at least that is what we have 
been told, and unfortunately, that 
is what more and more numbers 

. | mean people are settling for 
the way things should be. _ 

Bobo Hun, an old drinking 
companion,. summed up the 
whole situation rather well while 
writing his third bad check of the 
evening as the last dregs of con- 
fusion wheeled through the 
customer service area of the 
Saddle ' Creek branch of. Hinky 
Dinky Foods Inc., "So what?”. 

My sentiments exactly. 
What's all this bric-a-brac about 
bureaucracy? After all we are liv- 
ing in the fabulous. 1970s. The 
drop-outs have dropped back in. 
| guess there wasn’t too much 
money in being a member of the 
counter-culture. 

Which brings me. to the 
celebrated point of this essay, 
Rome crumbled from the inside 


the human factor. Why do_you 
think they invented fail-safe 
systems? 


Jimmy Carter is merely the $ 


face of a much larger body if you 
will pardon my an- 
thropomorphism. Take UNO 
for instance; where is the real 


power? The registrar's office is” 


the brain complex of the Univer- 
sity. If you want to eliminate 
someone, just destroy his file, it's 
that simple. 

| mean, why even bother with 
impeachment hearings or 
schoolboy politics when a little 
well planned espionage in the 
records office can accomplish 
most any end so much more 
quickly and cleanly. 

In closing, | would like to 
share. with you. the words of a 
nameless wheat farmer who 
bought. me-a.cup-of coffee in the 
town of Crystal, N.D. in the dead 
of spring: “They say you've got 
to learn the ropes when you join 
the system, but they never. tell 
yee which one to eying on.’ 


i Crossroads Barber Stylists 


H female 


Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 


. Saturday —- 8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Shoe shine service available also. 
Crossroads Shopping Center 


Male and Female 


Tomorrow’ s fashions: today for the male and f ; 
including permanents -and body $ 


a. waves. Call for an appointment today. 
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_ © Business 
® Agriculture 


is “'the- 


competent people. After awhile, 


Citizen 


out. The system didn’t fail, it was ` 


Politics 


University) for. UNO exists only 
for one reason and it’s quoted in 
the state statutes — ‘the means 
of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the various 


branches of literature, science 
and arts.’ ” 
“The administration and 


regents sit back and say because 
you're registered for classes, 
you're not competent to disperse 
students fees. Yet, if it’s the 
Legislature, it's ok. — 

“The average age (of 
students) at UNO is 25. By then 


you should be able to make 


those kind of decisions,” O’Con- 
nor said. 

O'Connor said he plans 
active -role in 
Government. Interest, yes, he 
said.. “They should make more 
use of those people already 
through the process.” 

In leaving Stydent 
Government, O'Connor advises 
those coming. in to "get infor- 
mation, do your homework. 
Don't be a Thursday night 
warrior. 

“Don’t use the shot gun 
approach. Life is too short to take 
on too many projects. 

“Don't saddle. too much on 
too few. If there's a lot to do, 
handle it on a priority basis,” 
O'Connor said, "Otherwise you 
end up defeating those people.” 


“no 


Student: 


_ Senate Sets 
Election Dates 


The Student Senate elections 
will be held March 23, 24 and 25 
this year the Senate decided 
Thursday night. 

Seats for sophomore, junior, 
senior and graduate classes, 
Graduate College, College of Arts 
and Sciences, College of 
Engineering .and Technology, 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration, College of 
Education, College of Home 
Economics and the Schoo! of 
Fine Arts are up for the election. 

The Senate approved a 
proposal that would allow senior 
citizens to audit classes tuition 
free. ,The Faculty Senate also 
approved a similar proposal. 

Student President John 
Malone said, “All registrants 
have priority over auditing 
students. So they wouldn't be ` 
taking a seat away from any 
student.” 

Also at the meeting, two ad 
hoc committees were -formed 
that could possibly work with the 
Faculty Senate, according to 
Malone. : 

Because of the recent 
change in the College of Continu- 
ing Studies’ program,” Malone 
said, "the committee will study a 


statement of policy for changes 
in the catalog.” 


- LIGHTS OUT: Downed power lines on Dodge St:, just $ 
i north of the Student Center, caused three short power outages $ 
last Wednesday on parts of campus. MUD said the downed 4 


f lines were caused by rain. 


uo 
ye The Booky Joint 


|- 


Used Book Store 
Buy, Sell & Trade 
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Hard Backs Q 
_ © Paper Backs | 
Open 8-5 Mon.-Sat. 
= 3 South 6th St. i $Š 
Council Bluffs © 07 t g 


(Right off Broadway) p 3 
l 325-0589 E 
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ee & Vista | 
will be on campus 


_ Tuesday, March BW eanesday, Match 9 


‘We need siene in 


ə PE. 
@ Education. 
® Nursing 


And paid volunteer positions from Nebraska to Nepal. 
NOW is the time to express your interests in programs 
starting June 1 and later. 
i i Sign up for an interview in the 
- Placement Office, Student Center Rm. 134 


- @ Math & Sciences 
z @ Ete. 
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man, by the name of O.C. Redick 
offered to sell a 10-acre tract, 
complete with mansion and gar- 
age, for $72,000. 

The board jumped at the offer, 
but told Redick it would buy the 
property only if he included a 
$10,000 donation to the Univer- 
sity when the papers were 
signed. The money was needed 
for the first year’s expenses. 

Redick, being the conscien- 
tious community leader that ke 
was, agreed to the terms and 
arranged for the debt to be paid 
over a several-year period. 

The property was located on 
the west side of 24th St. and 
south of Pratt. It was considered 
a prime location because it was 
close to the center of the city and 
because it was right on a street- 
car line. 

The Victorian mansion had 
originally cost Redick’s father 
$30,000 to build in the 1880s. It 
was three stories of fine 
woodwork and large, spacious 
rooms. A tower jutted from the 
main structure and a large front 
deck surrounded part of the 
house. A short walk to the south 
was a combination garage and 

‘servant's quarters. 

The Board had plans for new 
buildings, but considered the old 
house to be more than adequate 
to handle the University’s needs 
for a good many years. 

OU took over the property on, 


July 12, 1909, and immediately -; 


started to outfit the house and 
garage with all the paraphernalia 
needed for a University. The 
mansion‘s large rooms were 
turned into fecture halls and the 
tower was divided into small 
classrooms, The garage was con- 
verted into a science lab. 

‘ The First Yoars 

The plan was to ready the 
building for September's incom- 
ing class of freshmen. Being 
short of money and time, it was 
decided that the buildings would 
be set up only for freshmen and 
sophomores. Two years, it was 
thought, would be more than 

_ enough time to get things ready 
for juniors and seniors. 

A staff was assembled and in 
September, 1909, the first 
classes were held in the newly 
obtained buildings. There was 
more than enough space to han- 
dle those first 26 students, five 
instructors and three ad- 
ministrators. individualized in- 
struction was desired, but the 
Board didn't see any point in go- 
ing overboard. 


So, it was with a sigh of relief: 
that it met the next year’s stu- . 


dent body, finding that enroll- 
ment had more than doubled. 
But financial matters plagued 
the University almost as soon as 
it was established. Though the 
cost per student hovered near 
$120 a year, tuition was only 
half that. As a result, donors had 


to be sought out yearly to cover- 


operating expenses. The student 
body was growing rapidly and 
the University’s debt kept pace 
with it. 

Somehow, the fledgling in- 
stitution kept alive. In 1910, 
Omaha philanthropist Mrs. Cillian 
Mau! deeded some land to 
QU. The Board put the property 
on the market, selling it for 
$10,500. As is often the case, 
the money was put toward the 
construction of a gymnasium, 
rather than toward the purchase 
of books and the construction of 
a library. The $25,000 John 
Jacobs Memorial Gym was 
dedicated in 1912. 

The Law School 

Though it was primarily a 
liberal arts University. OU incor- 
porated the Omaha Law School 
into its dominion in 1911. The 
school had been autonomous for 
many years, but needed the sup- 
port of a full-fledged University 
to add credibility. Classes were 
held at night and the re- 
quirements for entrance were a 
high school diploma and one 
year of college. 

The law school stayed part of 

-the University until it became 
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efore ti 


municipal in 1930. The law 
school again became a separate, 
private institution. But in 1941, 
the Nebraska Bar Association set 
up minimum requirements that 
were specifically designed to get 
rid of night law schools. ; 
Day schools like Creighton 
and the NU law school said that 
night schools lowered the 


prestige of the legal profession.. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court 
ordered that changes be made, 
but lack of money proved fatal to 
the school. 

Growing Pains 


All through the teens enroll- 


ment climbed. About the time of 
World War l, enrollment had 
risen to nearly 400 students. 

The old. Redick mansion 
couldn’t handle the growing 
numbers, so, in 1916, OU 
solicited the help of some of its 
more generous benefactors. 
Funds were needed for the con- 
struction of a new building. ` 

Mrs. Maul came up with $2,- 
000 to kick-off the drive and 
George A, Joslyn donated $25,- 
000 with the condition that OU 
come up with the rest. it did. 

Redick Hall was sold .and 
moved to another part of the city 
to make room for the new struc- 
ture. By’the end of 1917, Joslyn 
Hall was completed. It was three 
stories high, had a basement, 30 
classrooms and a 750 student 
capacity. : 

And that was more than 
enough space, since, upon the 
United States’ entrance in the 
war, enrollment dropped to 
about 275 students, But the 
University planners did not 
foresee the growth in the enroll- 
ment figure after the end of the 
war. 

Jobs for veterans were few. 
With plenty of time and govern- 
ment money in their pockets, 
they converged on colleges all 
across the country. OU was 
again experiencing growing 
pains. 

In 1925, a downtown. center 
was set up for the city’s prospec- 
tive businessmen. The College of 
Commerce and Finance was 
housed in an old brownstone at 
1307 Farnam St. Most of the in- 
structors were local 
businessmen. The college 


_remained in that building until 


the move west, more than ten 
years later. D 

- In 1927, Saratoga Elementary 
School was leased from the city. 
The school: located at 24th and 
Ames streets, was needed to 


- house the science department - 


because it had been just about 
crowded off the third floor of 
Joslyn Hall by the gorwing 
College.of Fine Arts. 

Funds were solicited from 
North Omaha businessmen for 
the purchase of bleachers that 
were going to be placed along 


me, O j 


JOSLYN HALL: This building replaced the mansion as the University’s student body grew. 


side the athletic field on the 
Saratoga grounds. 
In that same year, the Univer- 
~ sity became interested in becom- 
ing a fully accredited institution 
of higher learning. So, an in- 
vestigative team from the North 
Central Conference paid a visit. 

They didn’t like what they 
saw: A growing university. 
spread all over town, with a 
5,000-volume library, instructors 
not qualified to be teaching at 
the university level and no 
money—a ‘university living year- 
to-year, hand-to-mouth. For the 
NCC to grant entrance to OU 
there would have to be quite a 
few improvements made, the 
Board of Trustees was told. 

The improvements would take 
money, and, since a permanent 
endowment fund couldn't be 
secured, steps were taken to 
make the University. a publicly 
supported institution. 

A committee, headed by a 
local labor union president, was 
formed to look into the possibility 
of making OU a municipal un- 


iversity. The group studied the ` 


operations of other municipal un- 
iversities, most notably that of 
Cincinnati’s, one of the finest at 
that time. 

Convihced that ‘bécoming a 
public university was the best 
course to take, the group began 
to enlist the support. of civic 
groups and lobbied in the 
legislature. 

Their efforts paid off when 
two years later, the Legislature 


passed the Enabling Act of 
1929. The law granted cities of 
the metropolitan class to levy a 
property tax for the support of 


-municipal universities. The tax 


was to be no more than one mill: 
$1 on every $1,000 of assessed 
evaluation. 

The law provided that es- 
tablishment of a municipal un- 
iversity would have to rely on a 
referendum vote. A massive 
publicity campaign was under- 


‘taken by the University and the 


Greater Omaha Association, a 


civic group. A petition drive was: 


successful, and the question was 
put to the voters. 

The major criticism of the 
move was that taxes would have 
to be raised and that annexing a 
debt-ridden institution like OU 
was an unwise move to make. 
The argument on the other side 
was that the benefits would far 
outweigh the cost to the property 
owner. 

A Public University 

The latter opinion seemed to 
have been:that of the majority 
because on election day, May 6, 
1930, OU became the Municipal 
University of Omaha. One month 
later, a Board of Regents was 


‘formed and a three-quarters-of- 


a-mill tax was voted in by the 
City Council. i 

Shortly after the city took 
over, a new University president 
was appointed. His name was 
William Sealock, and his goal 
was to get the University moved 
to more spacious quarters. As 


soon as he took office, he in- 
troduced changes in curriculum 
and started to weed out the less 
qualified staff members. 

He also called for an improve- 
ment in the pitiful condition of 
the library. There were still. only 
5,000 books in stock in 1931. 
Over the next few years, 20,000 
new books were added. 

Sealock’s push came to shove 
immediately after a North 
Central Conference inspection 
team paid another visit, in 1932. - 
The NCC group said things were 
looking up academically, but OU 


‘gaining admittance to the con- 


ference would require a move to 
larger facilities. 

Seafock began to pressure the 
city for those facilities, But he 
never saw his dream realized. He 
was ousted from his post in 
1935, spawning protests from 
the alumni association and the 
national office of the American 
Association of University 
Professors. Controversy raged for 
the better half of a month. 

The Board of Regents stated 
Sealock was not aualified to hold 
administrative office, but faculty 
and students alike supported 
him. Then two weeks after his 
ouster, Sealock took a fatal dose 
of poison, ending his life. 

The Move West 

Partly with him in mind, the 
Board of Regents began looking 
for a suitable site on which to 
build a new building. Twenty 
acres of pasture land, adjacent to 
Elmwood Park, were selected 
and purchased for $45,000. 

But controversy arose 
because the property was two 
blocks outside the city limits. Not 
wanting to ruin the deal, the City 
Council promptly annexed the 
area and plans were drawn up for 
the construction of the building 
by the architectural firm John 
Latenzer and Sons. Peter Kiewit 
and Sons was chosen as the 
chief contractor. 


The Administration building 
and some ‘‘temporary” facilities 
remained the only structures on 
the new campus until the 
fieldhouse was built in the late 
‘40s. The Gene Eppley Library 
was number two on the con- 
struction list and was not built 
until the mid-'60s. 

The old quarters at 24th and 
Pratt have long since been torn 
down. For awhile, Joslyn Hall 
served as an apartment building 
but was razed to make way for 
high-rise. Concrete covers the 
area where the science lab once 
stood, and slowly-deteriorating 
houses occupy the site of the 
John Jacobs Gym. 

Today there is no trace of the 
old University. It lives only in old 
‘yearbooks and newspaper clip- 
pings: a forgotten part ‘of 
Omaha’s history. 


THE NEW CAMPUS: The move west was a long awaited one. There was room to grow. 
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We were. just about to speak 
to Dick Johnson, whose Cox- 
slash-Johnson Corporation was 
running the 30th annual Omaha 
Boat, Sports and Travel Show, 
when one of the guys in the of- 
fice interrupted, waving a phone 
in his hands. 

“Sioux City!” 

Johnson excused himself to 
speak long distance. He was a 
sporty looking guy, with the 
collar of his red polka dot shirt 
stretching over his blue denim 
leisure suit. He was chomping on 
peanut brittle. 

We were glad he ran up Sioux 
City’s phone bill. While he was 
talking, we could scribble down 
some questions for him. 

The six-day show this year 
attracted 156 exhibitors and 
would draw an expected 80,000 
people, Johnson told us. 

The exhibitors follow Johnson 
as he takes the sports show 
across the Midwest from 
January to April, when resort 
owners and boat dealers are 
traditionally dormant and dream- 


Vomen In 


By Donna Cowart 


Though Afghan women on ni 


campus aren’t wearing veils, 
don’t think that Afghanistan men 
aren't still in command. The 
women’s liberation movement is 
almost unheard of in the small 
Asian country, three Afghan 
women interviewed said. 
UNO Students, Aziza Mehir- 
dai, Mastura Taher, and English 
teacher, Sajida Kamal, 
woman's status in the larger 
cities is considered good in com- 
parison to the life in the 
provinces. 
In the cities, itis accepted that 
women are employed, but mainly 
as teachers and secretaries, said 
~Kamal, Usually the woman is 
married and has a close relative 
living with the family to care for 
-the children, she said. 

In comparison to the United 
States, one advantage of being a 
woman employed > in 
Afghanistan, is equal pay for 
equal work, said Taher. 

The women all agreed the 
situation in the provinces is quite 
different. Most women stay at 
home, which is’ usually a farm. 
Besides doing housework, which 
is very difficult because they 
have none of the conveniences 
taken for granted in this country, 
Afghan women perform farm 
labor with their husbands, Taher 
said, 

The men do all of the shopp- 
ing and the women are veiled 
because of “jealous husbands,” 
she said. 

The status of women in 
Afghanistan is due to tradition, 
stemming from their Moslem 
religion, the women said. 

“Because of religious and 
political forces, rights are lost,” 
said Kamal. 

Women can go to movies in 
groups and some dating is done 
in secret, said Taher. The religion 
forbids liquor, she said, but men 
do drink. The dress code is com- 
parable to the U.S., but some 
women remain veiled even in the 
large cities, she said. 

Kamal mentioned that 
swimming pools are very rare in 
her country, but women do not 
use them because they do not 
feel it is proper. 


said a` 


ing Midianders come out from 
under winter to prepare for 
summer. 

People come, 


he said, 
because they like shopping 
centers. “They can come here 
and see everything that’s 
new—whether it’s recreation 
vehicles or boats or whatever 
they're looking for all under one 
roof.” 


But a drawing attraction; 


Johnson said, is the stage show, 
which he urges Us to` see. It 
features, according to the ad, 
football star Terry Bradshaw 
singing country music; Heritage, 
“the bright young vocalist group 
(sic) that has captured America’s 
heart’; a wrestling bear; a 
daredevil family on swaying 
poles; another daredevil family 
on a teeter board and that sports 
show standby, Wes Harrison, 
who does sound effects. 


“It's a good: show,” Johnson 


said. "Go see it.” 

We excused ourselves, 
pretending to catch an early seat 
for the next stage show. Instead, 


Afghanistan 


Tradition does not condone 
women living by themselves: 
they must remain with their 
families until married, Taher said. 

“Today it is accepted that a 
man and woman can ask their 
parents permission to marry,” 
Mehirdal said. “But in former 
times, and even now in the 
provinces, a man would pick a 
woman he wanted to marry. His 
parents would then speak to her 
parents and point out their son's 
merits.” 

Mehirdal! said this is a lengthy 


process and currently a couple’ 


must have their parents’ 
approval. She said no woman 
would defy her parents’ decision. 
Some women commit suicide or 
are killed by their parents, if the 
problem cannot be straightened 
out, Taher said. 

` Both women said the biggest 
problem in the marriage tradition 
is the practice of a contract 
between parents that their 
children will marry. This tradition 
is not frequently followed today, 
but women born 25 years ago 
are still feeling the repercussions, 
they said. 

The average betrothal age is 
around 13, with an engagement 
lasting five years, Mehirdal said. 
The couple cannot see each 
other during that time for 
traditionally, it-is bad luck to see 
the groom until the wedding 
night, she said. 

Taher said men are allowed 


Tuesday Musicals 


Presents: | 
Gary Graffman - 


Barry Tuckwell 


Pianist 
French Horn 


Joint Concert - Wed. March 9, 8 p.m. 
` Witherspoon Concert Hall, Joslyn Art 


Museum 


Single Admission Adults $6 


| Students $4 


MASTURA TAHER — 


we wandered the exhibition 
floors. 

The crowd was mostly elderly, 
dressed in polyester and going 
the other direction. They all had 
little plastic bags packed with 
handouts and the few kids had 
balloons. 

Downstairs, the crowd prowl- 
ed among the bumper to bumper 
recreational vehicles (known as 
RVs in the trade), campers and 
boats, as if they were really con- 
sidering buying one of them. 

Though they're really just 
trailers, the grandiose homes 
have names like LaSalle, Seeker, 
Kozee Coach, Country Club, 
Camino, To the college student, 
they're as big as an apartment 
with all the facilities. 

Though incredible at first (why 
would anyone .who wanted a 
home like this put it in a trailer on 


- the interstate?), the man-made 


shades of carpet and linoleum 
pale after a while and the looking 
becomes weary. We followed the 
example of elderly couples who 


occupied empty display trailers, 


Oppressed 


four wives and in the cities they 


can divorce upon seeing a 


woman he would rather have; if 
he can afford it. She said women 
have little to say about the prac- 
tice, and a woman who is divorc- 
ed is considered “dirty.” 
Beyond high school, educa- 
tion is rare for women in 
Afghanistan, said Kamal. The un- 
educated, if employed, are ser- 
vants, All three women credit 
their parents’ more modern way 
of thinking with the opportunities 
they have had in education. 
Women's rights in 
Afghanistan are quite different 
than those in the United States. 
“Women are under the. com- 
plete authority. of men: in my 
country,” ` Taher said. “Even 


‘mothers are under their son's 


control. Women cannot be 


themselves. But hère, everybody - 


has the same. rights and women 
are more independent. 
“Women have it very easy 
here. You can open a can and 
you have your. food, but in 
Afghanistan, women must cook 
‘from all raw materials, They have 
few luxuries, such as washing 
machines, because they are not 


. available and we. cannot afford 


them. 

“We all suffer from different 
things. In my country, there is 
oppression, but here it seems 
women are OREN Taher said. 


EDUCATION 


exhausted from the wandering, 
converting them into temporary 
meeting rooms and club houses. 

One little trailer (a '76 model, 


‘we hoped) was trimmed on the 


outside with what appeared to 
be red, silver and blue vinyl in 
stars and stripes. 


“It's Nuagahyde,” a salesman 


` corrected. 


The boats got a less critical 
eye, because there seemed to be 
fess variation among them. One 
sporty model that caught our 
attention, however, was a. green 
metallic sparkle-flake beaut with 
the astro turf carpeting. 

Upstairs in the arena, the ex- 
hibitors’ booths seemed to be 
mostly filled with resort folk from 
as close, as Bellevue and as far as 
northern Canada. All extended 
invitations to their area via 
capious brochures, which were 
snatched up studiously by the 
vacation-minded patrons. 

Girls from Orange City, la., 
dressed in wooden shoes and 
Dutch Boy get-ups, strolled the 
floor, handing out information on 
the Orange City 37th Annual 
Tulip Days (May .19-21) to 
everyone, even the workers of 
other booths. 

But workers from towns like 
Ainsworth, Ne. handed out bor- 
ing 20-page pamphlets on: their 
city, noting what a great, place it 
is to live, but sorry, no camping. 
The information included 


families.” 


FOR SALE 

10-SPEED, MEN'S MODEL, 26-inch AMF, 
excellent condition. 145 or best offer. Call §53- 
4424, DN 

ONE POCKET INSTAMATIC camera-used 
once for Christmas. Cali Lynne, 342-2085. 

. ONE STEEL AND BLUE canvas cot with 
head raiser. Call Lynna, 342-2085. 

VINTAGE VOLKSWAGEN LOVERS: for 
sale, 1962 Bug, $200 or best offer. Call 592- 
1526 evenings. 

‘73 VEGA, this car's good points outweigh 
its bad; rebuilt engine with papers to show 
doubters, Help support my education habit. 
$1095, Phil, 341-3472. 

‘73 HONDA 350, CB. slightly damaged but 


` extremely clean, Must sell, $350. Cail Larry at 


558-5587. 

‘73 HONDA CL 350, 5500 milas, very clean, 
must sell, 556-9461. 

9x12 RUG, air conditioner, refrigerator, 
bedroom set, 2 snow tires, everything in good 
condition. 2420 or 296-4776. 

80 MILES PER GALLON .....73 Honda CB 
125 S with full fairing and no parking problems. 
331-6745. 

KISS!!! Pictures from their Omaha concert. 
558-2118. . 

’74 KAWASAKI 400 S-3. 4600 miles. Also 
J.C. Penney full face helmet. Both only $620, 
Just in time for spring! 333- 4113 or 333- 
3935. 

. HELP WANTED 

PART-TIME; apply at Rockbrook Schwinn 

Cycłery. 
FOR RENT 
UNFURNISHED APARTMENT near UNO. 3 


PEACE CORPS/VISTA | 


Volunteers needed with degrees in the following skill ‘areas: 


HOME ECONOMICS 
MATH/SCIENCE 


Recruiters on campus March 8-9 


Seniors and Grads. pick up information packet and sign up - 
for an interview at the Placement Office. 
Rm, 134 Student Center 


AGRICULTURE 


this- 
gem: “Virtually all citizens here- 
are caucasians, with the excep- 
tion of three Oglala Sioux’ indian 


NURSING 
SPANISH/FRENCH 


Trailers to Cockatoos 


A brochure for Plainview, 
Neb., ("We Like It, You'll Like It”) 
describes the town as “A friendly 
city of smiling faces and happy 
hearts where children grow up 
void of delinquency and without 
prejudice.” Its selling points in- 
clude two hard-surfaced 
highways and “high quality 
direct distance automatic iden- 
tification dial telephone service.” 


Surrounding the resort 
booths, taxidermists displayed 
the latest in dead ware, a 
caricaturist made everyone look 
like rabbits and eggs burned in 
the 100 per cent pure T-Fal 
French Chefware (“This is NOT 
Tefion’’). Fred, the "kooky 
cockatoo” from TV's “Baretta” 
strutted around on a daily 
timetable and gave out eight by 
ten glossies—unautographed. 


A 16mm projector showed 
boring fishing films to an in- 
terested audience. The Shoo Bug 
Jacket, guaranteed. to be more 
effective than any insect 
repellent ("What tittle odor it has 
is not objectionable.’’), sold for 
$28.50. And the ubiquitous 
World Book man buttonholed us 
on the way out. While he talked, 
we leafed through their 1976 
Year Book. In‘it, Bruce Springs- 
teen was listed as the year's top 
artist in pop music. Springsteen, 


„according to the World Book, 


thrilled: many with his songs of 
*hotrads, girls and: lonely men.” 

“We didn't stay'for the stage 
show. wid 


= ~Roger Catlin 


rooms, water and gas paid, no kids, no pets, 
$45 deposit, $125 per month. 493-1033. 

PARTLY FURNISHED, 3 bedroom apt. is 
newly remodeled, kitchen, large 
livin dining room, basement. 
Creiymon-mutual area, $145 plus utilities, 
deposit, Call 556-4973. 

WANTED 

MUSICIANS to form brass rock band. Call 
Dan, 346-1955 or Gary, 553-2833. 

NEED ONE FEMALE ROOMMATE to share 
3 bedroom apt. with 2 other women. Your 
share approx. $75 per month. Call Kathy at 
work, 392-2227 or home, 592-0819. 

HOUSEMATES-one or two; one block off 
Dodge on 48th-inexpensive. Call Nils, 558- 
7508, 554-0123, 

ROOMMATE WANTED, male or famale. 
Your privacy respected. Share house with 26 
year old Creighton law student. $85 per month, 
split utilities. Call Mike Murphy, 345-2487. 

PERSONALS 

DR. BUTLER SHAFFER, You might say hav- 
ing you for a teacher is a PUN-ishing ex- 
perience! OBOO-MWF class. 

BIG STUFF-I'm crazy about you. Hot Mama. 

DUE TO POPULAR DEMAND, the Women's 
Resource Center is offering yet another support 
group. It will be Wednesdays from 12-1 p.m. 
Bring your lunch! For further information, call 
554-2730. 

IT'S UNCANNY! Lambda Chi Aipha canned 
goods drive for Lutheran Pantry. Donations 
Bocapiee at the Octogon in MBSC, Friday, 
March 4 

GINA- ‘Don't be sore about last Friday night. 
Let's be friends again. Mike. 


BUSINESS 


APRIL 1 IS THE DEADLINE 
FOR APPLICATIONS 
AS STUDENT LEADERS 
FOR ORIENTATION 


Student Leaders will 
perform a major role in orientation and advising new 
students through the summer. 
Applications are available at the Orientation Office, 
Eppley Bldg. 211 
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Alice Paul: 


Editor's Note: This is part 
one of a two part series on the 
history and future of the ERA, 
written by Erin Ross and 
Charlotte Murphy. 


By Charlotte Murphy 

It was the age of the 
Flapper.’ The Woman's 
Suffrage Amendment had been 
passed. The First Miss America 
contest had been held and knee- 
length skirts for women became 
fashionable. Dr. Marie Stopes 
was arrested for her book 
“Marriage Love,” which discuss- 
ed contraception, and Mrs. W. H. 
Felton became the first woman 
in the U.S. Senate, although her 
term lasted only one day. 

It was during these times the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) 
was drafted by Alice Paul and 
the National Woman's Party. The 
amendment was designed to be 
the proper accompaniment to 
the 19th amendment. 

The woman behind the 24- 
word amendment was—and still 
is—dedicated to suffrage. 

"i grew up in a Quaker family 
and the Quakers believe in 
equality of the sexes,” Paul said. 
“It's hard to grow up with such a 
family and never hear anything 
else.” 

With a masters degree under 
her arm, Paul went to England to 
study social work in 1907. At 
this time the England suffrage 
movement was divided under the 
leadership of Emmeline 
Pankhurst and her daughter 
Christabel. These “suffragettes” 
employed a type of guerrila war- 
fare. 

In his book, “Everyone Was 
Brave,” William O'Neill explained 
the suffragette’s tactics. 

“Beginning in a small way 
with verbal protests, public 
demonstrations and the like, the 


suffragettes ultimately practiced- 


arson and sabotage, mutilated 
artworks and physically 
assaulted cabinet members. 
When jailed, they went on 


hunger strikes which compelled | 


the government to either force- 
feed or release them. If let go, 
they promptly began committing 
outrages again.” 

The Pankhursts showed Paul 
that women must adopt 
revolutionary methods, that no 
one was going to give them the 
vote; they would have to take it. 

While tearning suffrage 
politics in England, Paul also 
learned how much punishment 
she could withstand. She 
demonstrated, was arrested, 
went on a hunger strike and was 
eventually force-fed. 

By this time the suffrage 
movement in America was 
dragging. Since the House of 
Representatives and most 
politicians and Presidents were 
oblivious to the merits of suf- 
frage, the National American 
Women Suffrage Association 
(NAWSA) had turned its atten- 
tion to the states, hoping each 
state would enfranchise its 
women. But between 1890 and 
1911 only six Western states 
had granted the franchise. 

When she went back to 
America, Paul went before 
NAWSA to persuade the 
organization to send her to 
Washington to work for a federal 
amendment. Paul felt the only 
way to gain suffrage was through 
a federal amendment and 
through non-traditional methods. 


Within the next four years 
Paul and her followers constantly 
conflicted with NAWSA, The 
Congressional Committee 
became the Congressional Union 
and eventually the independent 
National Women’s Party. 

Because Paul lived: for suf- 
frage—her great cause—she 
was able to enlarge the Party's 
membership to’ 50,000 in a few 
‘years. There was an extraor- 
dinary solidarity among her 
followers. 

She organized massive 
demonstrations, the most 
famous of which took place on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in March of 
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1913, the day before Wilson’s 
inauguration, They were attacked 
by the mob, which knocked them 
down and threw burning cigar 
stubs on them. The police did 
nothing (but after a 
Congressional investigation, the 
police chief was fired). The next 
day the suffragists were on the 
front page of every newspaper in 
America. Women’s suffrage was 
back on the political map. 

‘Paul and followers continued 
to picket the White House while 
suffragists in other large cities 
were demonstrating also. 

“When a creditor stands 
before a man’s house all day 
long,” Paul said, “the man must 
either remove the creditor or pay 
the bill.” 

And she was removed, in 
1917 she was hauled off in a 
Black Maria to serve a seven- 
month sentence for “obstructing 
traffice’’ on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Again she was force- 
fed, except this time she ended 
up in psychopathic ward of the 
jail. 

“Everyday,” Paul recalls, 
“about four persons would go 
out to stand in front of the White 
House. We thought President 
Wilson would be with us if he 
ever riveted his attention to it. 

“We were arrested whenever 
we held open-air meetings. Every. 


ERA: It's 


By Erin Ross 

The post-World War I! era 
marked a decline in the influence 
and -activities of Alice Paul, 
author of the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA), and as Paul's 
influence waned so went the ear- 
ly feminist movement in the U.S. 


The 50s marked a time when. 
traditions of motherhood gained. 


prestige in the minds of most 
Americans. 
As one childless wife of the 


50s said: “People thought | was - 


unable to have children, They felt 
sorry for me. It. never occurred to 
so many that [ just didn’t want 
children. It’ was almost. un- 
American not to have lots of kids 
back then.” `. 

But a new breed of feminists 
were just resting out the 50s, 
gathering momentum for the 
next decade which was to mark 
the beginning of the “New 
Wave” of feminism. 


‘women in’ 


time a speaker got up, she only 
got about four or five words out 
before she was arrested.” 

Meanwhile, Carrie Chapmen 
Catt, head of NAWSA, found 
Paul’s extremist tactics out- 
rageous. Catt was a traditional 
leader who used traditional 
political tactics. She felt Paul's 
antics were detrimental to suf- 
frage. 

But without a doubt, it was 
these two types of leaders, 
organizations and policies that 
brought women the vote. 

Paul's vision of suffrage was 
larger then Catt’s. Catt never 
challenged the ‘protective’ laws 
that governed American 
women's lives with regard to 
work, property, marriage, place 
of domicile and obligations of 
citizenship. Paul always saw suf- 
frage and these protective laws 
as all of one piece, all speaking to 
the question of full citizenship for 
women. Her motto was “Equality 
not protection.” 

At 92 years old, Paul is still 
devoted to the movement. She 
once said, “when you put your 
hand to the plow, you can’t put it 
down until you get to the end of 
the row.” 

Every day of her life she lives 
with the ongoing need to see the 
Equal Rights Amendment 


Come a 


tights organizations began a 
steady increase in membership, 
an increase that may not yet 
have culminated. 

Although women's concerns 
had been cleverly placated with 
powerless commissions and 
committees, democratic 


_ presidencies of the 60's did not 


entirely ignore female rights. 
President Johnson in: 1967 
issued an executive order bann- 
ing job discrimination against 
government 


employment. f 

But it was 1965 that produc- 
ed landmark legislation for 
women. 


The year before, the proposed 
Civil Rights Act had inciuded a 
section prohibiting job dis- 
crimination according to race. 
One Sunday afternoon, House 
Rules Committee Chairman 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia was 
confronted with a question from 


Equality of rights under the law- shall not be § 
į denied or abridged by the United States or by any } 


j states on account of sex. 


~The Equal Rights Amendment Í 


The new movement can be 


said to have begun in the early 
60s with the establishment of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

In 1963, when the commis- 
sion gave its first report, to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, he immediately 
set up an Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Status of 
Women which included cabinet 
chiefs and uther high-ranking in- 
dividuals from government and 
private business. 

Although the idea for creating 
women’s committees was a 
success, the committee 
members had little authority, and 
these committees became disap- 
pointed with slow progress and 
excessive paper work. 

In 1966, as the last straw, 
state committee women met to 
discuss: mutual concerns about 
their committees. At first, most 
of the committee. women felt 
there was little need for a new 
women’s organization. But the 
second day of the conference 
changed minds. On that day, Dr. 
Kathryn Clarenbach, head of 
Wisconsin's Commission, was 
not allowed by organizers of the 
conference to introduce a resolu- 


tion banning sex-segregated,. 


job-ad columns in newspapers. 
Consequently, in the same year 
as the conference, women's 


journalist May Craig asking what 
government officials were doing 
for women. 

in an attempt to discredit the 


‘Civil Rights Act, Smith said he 


might just amend the measure to 
include women. The amendment 
was introduced as a joke, and 
just as humorously the amended 
bill passed. 

In 1966, a year after passage 
of the Civil Rights Act, Rep. Edith 
Green introduced a bill to repeal 
an 1870 law giving federal of- 
ficials the right to consider only 
men for high government offices. 


The bill was passed making it - 


nearly impossible for a future ad- 
ministration to change its mind 
about the rights of women in 
government. 

Although women’s rights 
were gaining ground, the battle 
had only begun. The equal 
Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC) a body created 
to enforce the Civil Rights Act, 
had no intention of enforcing the 
clause giving equal employment 
rights to women. Aileen Her- 
nandez, the first woman member 
of the EEOC, resigned in protest 
over the commission's policy of 
ignoring complaints from 
women. 

Back in October, 1963, the 
first National Organization for 
Women (NOW) conference was 
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ALICE PAUL: at 35 in Washington, D.C. 


become federal law. From her 
nursing home telephone a 
number of years ago she directed 
the struggle for the passage of 
the ERA in the Maine legislature. 

When interviewed fast year, 
Paul interrupted a life reporter: 


Long, Long 


held, and Betty Friedan, author of 
The Feminine Mystique, had 
been named president. 

By 1966, NOW had opened 
chapters all across the country 
and was gaining membership 
daily. The growing organization 
began fighting for enforcement 
of Title Vii of the Civil Rights Act. 

in the late 60’, NOW also 
began going to court in support 
of women. One lawsuit against 
the New York Times eventually 


- stopped the policy of segregating 


classified job columns for men 
and women. 

Probably the most important 
legaf battle undertaken by NOW 
at this time was against the 
Labor Department, which was 
not enforcing President John- 


_son’s executive order prohibiting 


job discrimination against 
women in government. 
‘Although efforts were even- 
tually made to employ minorities 
under a similar executive order, 
the Secretary of Labor, in 1970, 


` told feminist leaders he would 


have to take “a much claser 
look” at the problem of female 
employment before using the 
same approach to hiring women. 

But by 1970, it was becoming 
more and more difficult to ignore 
women’s complaints. The first 
overt, well-organized demonstra- 
tion by women in years was 
staged on Aug. 26, 1970, when 
thousands of women marched in 
celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the day they won the 
right to vote. 

Of course, during this time, 
NOW was vocally drawing atten- 
tion to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment which had been reintroduc- 
ed to Congress every year since 
1923 and coremmonicuely tabled 
or defeated. 

Legal support for the ERA 


finally arrived in 1971 when the` 


Supreme Court began ruling in 
favor of women complaining of 
sec discrimination in 
employment. 
important cases came before the 
federal courts, 

The first involved discrimina- 
tion by Pan-American Airlines in 
hiring only female flight atten- 
dants. A. lower court ruled in 
favor of the airlines, but the deci- 
sion was reversed by the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals and was 
upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The second case “volved a 
complaint by a female operator 
for Southern Beil Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. She argued 
that the company refused to con- 
sider her for. a job as a switch 
man, that she was denied the job 


-and 


In that year, two. 


1920 PHOTOWORLD 


“My dear, do you think you 
could get yourself elected to the 
New York State Legislature? We 
need someone there.” 

Although she is a social 
worker and an attorney, Paul wili 
always be a suffragist. 


ay 


purely on the basis of sex. 

Southern Bell argued that the 
operator was denied the job 
because it entailed heavy lifting. 

Courts ruled in favor of the 
Operator, and she was given the 
job. 

After the court decisions, a 
legal precedent was established 
for women’s rights to equal. 
employment opportunities, but 
there was: no law guaranteeing 
such abuses would not be en- 
countered in the future. 

In the early 70s, ERA lobbying 
efforts came to full strength, and , 
in 1972 both houses of Congress 
passed the ERA. 

Passage of the ERA was a 
great boon to feminist groups 
who had worked so hard and 


‘long for equitable legal status for 


women. But ratification of the 
ERA was contingent upon its 
passage by 38 states before 
March 1979. So the groups 
reorganized with the intention of 
convincing state legislators to 
vote for the ERA. 

State impetus was strong for 
passage immediately after con- 
gressional approval of the ERA, 
and by the end of 1976 34 
states had ratified the measure. 

With only four more states 
needed to ratify the ERA, In- 
diana’s legislature ratified the- 
measure in January. But at the 
same time other women's 
groups, fearing disruption of 
traditional female roles, had 
organized to stop passage of the 
measure. 

The groups managed tq con- 
vince three state legislatures, 
those of Nebraska, Tennessee 
Idaho, to reverse their 
ratification. The legality of such 
action is still untested, but prece- 
dent suggests reversal is uncon- 
stitutional, 

Last month, Nevada denied 
ratification, even after presiden- 
tial prodding for support of the 
amendment, 

Although it had already pass- 
ed in one house in the state and 
ERA supporters had lobbied in 
the other, yesterday North 
Carolina also denied ratification 
of the measure. . 

Feminists say it is essential 
the ERA be passed this year due- 
to the every-other-year 
budgetary sessions of most state 
legislatures. Budgetary sessions 
do not consider legal measures, 
meaning the ERA will not come 
before some state bodies after 
this year. 

As one local ERA supporter 
has said, “Approval is crucial this 
year; it's now or never for the 
ERA.” 
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Marcia Wallace appeared very 
calm, relaxed and extremely 
pleasant when she granted me 
permission to talk with her tast 
Wednesday afternoon in the 
KVNO radio studio. 

Wallace, who is in Omaha to 
perform at the Westroads Dinner 
Theatre in “The Last of the Red 
Hot Lovers,” 
known to viewers as Carol 
Kester, the nutty receptionist on 
“The Bob Newhart. Show.” 

“Everybody on that show is 
hilarious,” Wallace said. “I just 
like to think | can hold my own in 
that company.” 

“There was no part. There was 
no script. They just hired me,” 
she said. “So | didn't have to go 
through that terrible thing of 
waiting to see if the pilot sold. 

And not only that,” she con- 
tinued, “it’s run for five years, 
which the chances of that are 
real slim." s 

Wallace, who is single and 
lives in the Hollywood Hills in 
Los Angeles, was born in 
Creston, lowa, where she attend- 
ed high schook She earned a 
bachelor’s degree in drama and 
English at Parsons College in 
Fairfield, jowa which she said 
“passed away some time ago.” 
° She also has a teaching 
credential. 

“I substitute taught in 
Harlem (New York) which was a 
million laughs,” she said. 

She had ambitions of becom- 
ing an actress after completing 
college. 

Wallace flew to New York the 


is seen weekly and- 


WALLACE 


same afternoon after receiving 
her degree only to get jobs like 
selling bedsheets, toys and she 


_ even typed the script to ‘Hello 


Dolly.” 

“| just thought, gee whiz, | 
think I'll go to New York. | don’t 
believe now that | had the nerve 
to do it,” she said. "f was 21 and 


weighed 200 pounds and had no 


money and went off to New York 
as if | was going to have a career. 
I'm real impressed when | think 
of that, | don’t know where | got 
the nerve. 

“I've always had a sense of 
humor, | think | cultivated that 
from being fat,” Waltace said. ‘I 
was like a buffoon and a sight- 
gag most of my adolescence 
which is such a thrill, | wouldn't 
go back to that for all the money 


in he world.” 

This is the period she dis- 
covered she had a talent for 
humor and could make people 
laugh by making fun of herself. 

Before meeting with Wallace, 
| had feared she would be totally 
serious and dis-similar to her 
four times and {| think that was 


gonna’ be it until “The Son of 
Music Man” came out or 
something.” 


“Then | lost some weight and 
started to do commercials,’ ” she 
said. 

She has appeared in nearly 40 
commercials to date. 

In New York she also became 


part of the improvisational com- 


edy group called ‘The Fourth 
Wall" which ran off-Broadway 
for a year. 


Since that time, she has made 
almost two dozen appearances 
on "The Merv Griffin Show.” 

“L got on talkshows from the 
improv group,” she said. “Merv 
Griffin brought me to California 
to do a couple of shows.” 

And Wallace stayed in Califor- 
nia. 

“Į was doing-a commercial in 
the rain and it was just awful. | 
came home and | got a call from 
Grant Tinker who runs) MTM 
(Mary Tyler Moore) Productions 
and he said, “Hello. This is Grant 
Tinker. Would you like to,be on 
“The Bob Newhart Show?” 

“Well | was stunned,” 
continued. 

“I'm so Bled: | didn't say, ‘Oh 
ya’? Well, 
Moore.’ She went through the 
motion of slamming down the 
receiver. 

“It seems that Mr. Paley, who 
runs CBS, had seen me on a 
“Merv Griffin Show” 

The cast is done shooting this 
season's episodes of “The Bob 
Newhart Show,” leaving them 
free to do their own individual 
things. 

“Mr. Newhart has said that he 
doesn't want to do another 
year,” she said. “But, we have a 
contract and CBS is not taking it 
well. So, as of now, it's up in the 
type-casted role’ on television. 
She was not.. 


she 


Her first acting job was in a- 


summer stock production of 
“Music Man.” 

“That's all | would have done 

as a fat person. | did that about 


Brabec Ready to Release 


Anyone familiar with the folk 
scene in the Omaña community 
has heard about and listened to 
Marta Brabec. Her songs are a 
wonderfully personal mix with a 
sensitive empathy her audience 
can grasp. 

Brabec has been involved with 
music ever since she can 
remember and she says she 
always will be immersed in a 
musical ocean. 

Born in Omaha and raised in 
Council Bluffs, the 26-year-old 
will be releasing four original 
songs on a mini-album in March. 
After eight years. of playing 
professionally, her following has 
grown steadily. 

“Right now | need to find out 
whether | really can do 
something musically as far as 
appealing to a larger group of 
people.” Brabec said. “Il know 
right now that | have a certain 
amount of people that like what | 
do but the record will help ex- 
pose my work to more people.” 

Folk Music 

Brabec defined folk music as 
music “that is indigenous to an 
area.” In order to avoid placing 
folk music into any particular 
bracket she said her songs are 
simply documentations of her ex- 
periences. 

“Every writer goes through 
some kind of phases of certain 
awareness. It’s nice to be able to 
write out feelings that | have. | 
can't imagine what it would be 
like for people that can’t sit and 
write out anything, either if it’s a 
love note or a hate note or 
anything. | really wonder what 


~ SAVE ON CAR INSURANCE 
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4959 Military Ave. 
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that feels like. That's where the 


_knéts come from because ‘the 


bad feelings are pent up inside. 

“1! can think back to the time 
of having maybe a negative feel- 
ing about myself. “Am | a good 
person? Who am 1?: l'm sure a 
combination of things have 
evolved and made me a new, 
better kind of person or maybe | 
was all the time but! sesrayselt 
as that now. 

“I'm to a point of pretty much 
liking myself and if | can maintain 
that then I'll be in a good place. 
I've learned to like myself 
through a lot of different things 


and finding out where | am in, 


relation with a jot of other 
people. 


“A song that | learned 


recently, ‘Second Story Window,’ 


has a line in it that says, ‘Lite 


‘lasts just a-second, we. don’t 


have time to reckon the things 
that people say and do.’ That line 
really hit me because how many 
hours during a day are people 
constantly thinking about, ‘Weil, 
| wonder what they are thinking 
about me.” 
People Conscious 

"I can be real conscious of 
other people but i'm not going 
to take my waking hours to try 
to figure out why somebody else 


is doing something ‘and why it 


be conscious of it and be con- 


' siderate but l'm not going to 
_ worry about it.” 


Brabec works comfortably 
with her. audience while: she per- 
forms and her eye contact is part 
of her secret which creates a 
pleasant atmosphere. 


“ft like to feel like | look out. 


and-see who is in the audience. | 
really am there to please people. 
My only boundaries are what 1 do 
know.” (Her repertoire includes 
over 200 songs.) 

“I really feel fike it’s kind of 
brought me around to a more 
open. kind of a feeling. | mean 
any time ar any opportunity you 
have to get up in front of people 
you are just going to be ‘that 
much better off. By performing in 
front of people ! am saying, 
‘Here, this is who | am... listen 
to me! 

Nice Notes 

“If there is one person that en- 
joys my show, out of 100 people 
— is that enough? | feel like it is. 
I've had people send up a note to 
me while I'm singing and the 
note read, ‘I’m listening. If you 
don't think anybody else is, | am.’ 
That little note can make my 
whole night.” 

Brabec believes she is half 
romantic and half realistic in her 
outlook on her life. “They both 


affects me the way it does. | will . 


BRABEC 


are healthy feelings for me. 

“For example. I've got myself 
to the point where { can work on 
the basic things in my car. One 
day | was struggling away at ad- 
justing something and it finally 
worked and | danced around the 
yard because | had the good feel- 
ing inside of me that ‘I did it!” 

Besides performing around 
town, as a member of the Omaha 
Folk Association she has been 
reminding people that Wednes- 
day evenings is folk night at the 
Howard Street Tavern in the Old 
Market. 


* 


New Approach to Bible Study Sought 


Confronted with the spiritual needs of the average busy student the UNO 
| Christian organization, Intervarsity Christian Fellowship, has decided to utilize a 
new approach to Bible Study. Called the “Limited Objectives” method, it seeks to 
study a specific topic of the Bible over a brief period of time. This is a great advan- 
tage to the student who is fearful of a semester long committment that will conflict 
with final exams and papers. 

Such a study’ is now. being formed. It will last five weeks and engage the 
topic, “The Great Commission For Today.” The first study will be held March 3, at 
7:30 p.m., at Milo Bail Student Center Room 302. Interested persons should con- 
tact Ralph Montgomery at 341-7243, or Dwight Loewen at 342-2704, for what 
promises to be a very stimulating group discussion. Other on campus 1.V. Bible 
Study discussions are also being held throughout the semester. 


this is Mary Tyler- 


air. It depends on who you talk to 
but it looks like we may be back 
next year.” 

She talked about being a ‘’per- 
sonality.” 

“The best thing about it is be- 
ing able to come out and then 
hopefully draw people into a 
theatre to see a play because 
that's something I've always 
wanted to do,” Wallace said. 

“I'd like to do other com- 
edies,” she said. "I don’t mind 
staying in comedy forever. It’s 
wonderful and it’s not easy. 

“There are all sorts of new 
avenues to tap within comedy,” 
she said. I'd just like to get away 
from doing the personality thing. 

“| think if | have anything, | 
have timing.” 

Wallace's timing element is 
evident. She said she has es- 
timated that probably 70 per 
cent of her lines she has im- 
provised. 

“You better be pretty sure if 
you try to do it show night 


because there's film in that 
camera and there's a lot of 
money at stake,” she said. 


“You're free to change lines dur- 
ing the week. 

“They want you to use your 
own stuff and if you can come up 
with something funnier, they're 
thrilled. 

“It's hard to be funny when 
someone says ‘be funny,” she 
said. 

“I've been encouraged to do 
stand-up comedy which | don’t 
want to do.” 

She's also been asked to write 
comedy and feels she will 
probably write someday. 

Wallace definately has 
statements to say about televi- 
sion as it reaches such mass 
aduiences, 

“That to me is one of the real 
pleasures getting any sort of 
television notariety.'The mysti- 
que of that box is really 
something,” she said. 

“It's important to people. 


_ That's their life, their entertain- 


ment and they feel ‘like they 
know you because you come into 
their houses.” ees 
—Norm Cratty 


Noble to Give 


‘Lecture, Seminar 


Massachusetts’ State 


.Legislator and gay activist Elaine 


Noble will speak at UNL March 3 
in the Centennial Room of the 
Nebraska Union. The lecture will 
begin at 7:30 p.m. 

She will also lead an informal 
seminar and discussion Friday 
morning, March 4 in the 


Women's Resource Center at 
Lincoln. 


Red Cross. 
The Good Neighbor. 
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Artists 


By Mary Lyons 


Masters have wrought in 
prisons, 

At peace in cells of stone: 

From their thick walls ! 
fashion 

Windows to light my own. 
“Prisons” 

by Karle Wilson Baker c. 
1900 

LeRoy Montgomery and 
David Johnson (Antonson) don’t 
consider themselves “masters” 
by any measure; but their art 
does allow them to transform 


prison walls into “windows.” 

They can communicate their 
thoughts and feelings to the out- 
side, allowing the outside to gain 
a Certain insight into prisons and 
the individuals therein. 

Johnson (4-6 years) and 
Montgomery (life) are respective- 
ly President and Secretary of the 
penitentiary’s Art Club which has 
a membership of 40. 

The art club is one of nine self- 
help clubs available to inmates: 
Three of the. groups are for 
minorities. The others’ are the 
JC's, AA, stamp club, speaker's 


FILM 


A FREE LANCE FASHION 
DESIGNER of wedding gowns 
will be coming to speak to the 
Home Ec Club and everyone else 
interested, Wednesday, March 2, 
3 pm., Adm. 106. 

WANT TO TALK DIRECTLY 
TO THE CHANCELLOR on ideas, 
grievances, etc??, Sign up for 
brown bag rap session held every 
‘other Wed., 12-1 p.m. Call to be 
scheduled on preceding Mon- 
days; Chancellor's Office, 554- 
2311 or Student Relations, 554- 
2779. 

ANIMAL STORIES FOR 
YOUNGSTERS and short hikes in 
the forest will be the chief ac- 
tivities of Fontenelle Forest 
Nature Center's "Creature 
Feature” scheduled for Sat., 
March 5, 1:30 p.m. “Creature 
Feature” is open to the public for 
the price of admission to the 


forest which is $1 for adults and 


50¢ for children under 12; 
members free. p 

THE OMAHA CHAPTER OF 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
WOMEN ACCOUNTANTS in- 
vites interested UNO students to 
attend the March 9 meeting. The 
dinner and meeting will be at the 
Hilltop House. Dean Muse, of 
UNO College of Business, wili be 
the speaker. For further infor- 
mation, call 451-5976.. 

THE AMERICAN 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGIATE CHAPTER will 
meet tonight at 7:15 p.m. in the 
Student Center Tower Room 
(third floor, south end). The 
speaker will be a salesperson 
from IBM. All interested students 
are welcome. 

UNO RUGBY 
ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING, 
March 2., 7:30 p.m, Howard 
Street Tavern, 1112 Howard. 
Everyone welcome, no ex- 
perience necessary. There will be 
films, slides and free beer. For 
more information, call Mike 
Potter, 558-7068. 

THE ART FORUM of the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Art Department will sponsor a 
visit by artist Jane Asbury March 
7 and 8. Asbury is currently 
assistant professor of the Art 
Department of the University. of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Her schedule 
` is: March 7 — morning informal 
talks with students; 2 p.m. — 
Adm. 382,- monoprint 
demonstration; 8 p.m. — Adm. 
389, public lecture and slide talk; 
March 8-9 a.m. — Adm. 330, 
monoprint demonstration, after- 
noon informal talks with 
students. For more information, 
contact Tricia Smith Hollins, 
UNO Art Dept., 554-2420. 


ART 


UNO INVITATIONAL EXHIBIT 


in the Art Gallery, 
Elmwood Rd., 


133 S. 


Fr. Leland Lubbers, Dept. of Art, 
Creighton University, 
Therien, 
Robert Waver, 
Gallery is open weekdays, 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 
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from Feb. 28- | 

March 15. The show includes § 
works by Dan Howard, chairman f 
of the Dept. of Art, UNL; Keith | 
Jacobshagen, Dept. of Art, UNL: $ 


Robert $ 
Midland College and § 
Lincoln. The § 


TODAY, the Wednesday Noon 
‘Documentary Film Series will 


present, “In Search of the Lost 
World,” on Mayan and incan 
cultures, 12-1 p.m., MBSC 315. 


NOTICES 


TRI BETA is | currently 
accepting . membership 
applications, Deadline is March 
4. Forms can be picked up in 
Allwine Hall, Room 303. 

ON FRIDAY, March 4, from 7 
a.m. to 1 p.m., the lot at First 
Christian Church will be closed to 
UNO parking because of World 
Day Prayer Services. 


club and a club for inmates who 


compulsively pass bad checks — 
Checks Anonymous, 
Johnson took up painting 


about a year ago. Montgomery ff 


had done some artwork in junior 
high. Both men had works on 
display at the UNO Art Gallery a 
month ago. 

Johnson wrote that one of his 
first paintings shows how he felt 
when he first came to prison. 

“To me the ‘Pony and Barn’ is 
of a pony who has plenty of 
water, feed, even shelter from 
the coming storm, everything but 
a friend.” 

In recent months, Johnson 
has refined his technique doing 
more portraits, some Audubon 
subjects and a reproduction of 
Van Dyke's “Crown of Thorns,” a 
scene where Christ is in a prison 
cell. 

Montgomery is interested in 
wood-carving and is assisted by 
a local artist and cabinet-maker. 
At UNO he displayed his “long- 
necked spirits,” tiki statues 
which reflect a strong African i in- 
fluence. 

Montgomery writes that 
although he has a general idea of 
what he wants the work to look 
like, things don’t always turn out 
that way. He explains, “The. 
wood won't fet you sometimes. | 
look at the wood and release the 
spirit that’s within —- both male 
and female, which is the way I do 
all my work.” 


MARS: By David Johnson 


Increase your reading s 


Chris Walsh, 
Engineering 
_ “It’s really boring to read the way 
most people are taught. This way, 
_ you look at a page of print— you 
see the whole page. It 


s great!” 


John Futch, 


Jeni Malara, 

Student. Law Student 

“I had C’s in high school. “With 60 briefs a week, the 
After Evelyn Wood Reading average student takes all week 


Dynamics, I was able 


to maintain an A average’ 


to prepare for class. In an 
evening, I'm finished? 


Jim Creighton, 
Student 

“It’s easy. Once you 
know how to do it, it’s 
super easy!” 


eed as much as 100%! 


Richard St. Laurent, 
Teacher 

“I was skeptical, but’ now I'm 
reading around 2300 words a 
minute. Puts you that much 
ahead of everyone else” 


All it takes is one free lesson and you can zip through homework a lot faster. In fact, 

you can. cut your study time almost in half! Hard to believe? Put us to the test. Come 

and discover the secrets to easy speed reading, better concentration, greater l 
comprehension. These copyrighted techniques, taught in over 300 cities throughout the 
U.S. No gimmicks. n obligation. 3 s eo Its s fun. It works: . 


TODAY & TOMORROW 


and 


4:00PM OR 8:00PM 


SUNDAY THRU THURSDAY 
March 6th - March 10th 


Ti 


THE GATEWAY 


b EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS 


=, ©Copyright 1976 Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics. Inc 


| University of Nebraska, City Campus 


it while its still free! 


OMAHA 
HOLIDAY INN 
i-80 at 72nd St. Exit 


“LINCOLN | 
WESLEY HOUSE 


640 North 1 6th 
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By Dave Failor 


The team slogan “UNO, 
together” proved to be the winn-. 


ing combination as the women’s 
basketball team beat arch-rival 
UNL, 74-54, last Saturday after- 
noon. 

The win gave UNO the 
Nebraska championship, but 
more important, it gave them a 
birth in the region six, AIAW 
championship which will decide 
the teams that will be in the 
national tournament. — 

Niece Jochims once again led 
all scorers with 35 points, which 
tied her career one game total. 
Jochims, hitting 11-17 shots and 
popping 13 for 17 from the 
charity line, also grabbed 11 
rebounds. 

Coach Cheri Mankenberg 
said, “Niece played a good game 
because she relaxed and played 
the kind of basketball she is used 
to playing.” 

The Mavs started out the 
game with two quick buckets to 
give UNO a four poini lead. Ac- 
cording to Mankenberg, "this 
helped set the tempo of the 
game.” 


The estimated crowd of 450 
saw the Mavs take a half time 
lead of 27-25, then come out the 
-second half to blow away the 
Lady Huskers. 

The Huskers shot a cold 30 
per cent from the field, mainly 
because of the tough man to 
man defense forced on them by 
the Mavs. 

UNO shot 57 per cent from 
the field to give them the final 
twenty point margin at the end of 
the game. 

The key to the game was that 
UNO stayed out of foul trouble 
and UNL stayed in foul trouble. 
UNL saw three Huskers foul out 
of the game, the first coming 
when Kathy Hawkins tripped 
Stickels with 9:14 left in the 
game. 


UNO watched two Mavs duck __ 


out of the game with fouls, but 
not until 1:27 when Drickey was 
called for pushing. Drickey left 
the game with nine points, but 
her ability to break the Husker 
full court press was a big plus for 
the Mavs. 

Top rebounder for the Mavs 
this year, Joline Blass, showed 
she was in top shape when she 
‘pulled down 21 rebounds to lead 
all players, 


Mankenberg said, “Blass did a 
good job, because she got the 
tebounds without giving up 
fouls.” 

Elaine Johnson, usually a high 
scorer for UNO was held to five 
points, but she passed off for 10 
assists to lead the Mavs to the 

. championship. 

What did Mankenberg think 

about the victory? 

` "E was very pleased with the 
whole game. We cut down on 
the number of dumb fouls, and 
we stopped UNL along the base- 


line. The defensive played a good 


game all around.” 

The Mavs will be seeded 
a week to prepare for their first 
game in the AIAW tournament 
which will be played Thursday, 
March 10 in Decorah, la 

The Mavs will face the winner 
of the North Dakota State cham- 
pionship in a 6:30 game. 

The Mavs. will practice on 
their man to man defense this 
week so they can combat the 
powerhouse schools that will be 
in this years tournament. 


The women took last Monday — 


off, but are now working hard for 
the tournament they had strived 


for all year. Mankenberg said she 


hopes to have a scrimmage this 
this Friday so they will be in tip- 
top shape for their first game. 

The region six district is made 
up of state winners from 
Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, and Missouri. 

Some of the better schools 
entered in the tourney are 
William and Penn,. Kansas State 
and Luther College. 
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JOCHIMS: Ready to put it up for two as Blass and Stickels look 


DANNY FULTON: Receives his All-Americari plaque from..Don 


Leahy, UNO Athietic Director. 


Save $10.00 to $59.90 if you act now. 


if you've been thinking about 
getting a programmable, 
Texas Instruments hasa 
special offer for you | 


SR-56 $109.95* 


if you want an incredibie slide rule calculator that’s 
also programmable, then this is the one for you. 

There're 74 preprogrammed functions and opera- 
tions. And it has AOS, TI's unique algebraic. operating 
system, the underlying reason an SR-56 isso power- 
ful. It'll let you handle problems with as many as 
9 sets of parentheses. Talk about memory. An SR-56 
has 10 (11 if you count the T-register.). And you can do 
arithmetic with all of them. 

Chances are you'll soon discover how really easy 
it is to program. An SR-56 has 100 steps. Six logical 


decision functions. Four levels of subroutines. Dec- 


rement and skip on zero. Compare a test register 
with the display to make a conditional branch. And 
this is just the beginning. 


Think about it. Cansyou really afford to put off get- 


ting your SR-56, now? 


Texas instruments will rebate $10.00 of your original SR-56 purchase price when 
you: i retum this completed coupon including serial number (2) along with your 
completed SR-56 customer information card (packed in hon) and (3) adated copy | 


of proof of your purchase, verifying purchase etween Jan. t and March 31, 1977. | 


| 

| 

| 

SR-56 Rebate Otter 

| P. 0. Box 1210 E ; d 
{ Richardson, Texas 75080 ; | 
| | 
| 

| 

| 


Name_ 

AOG TESSE Sn al te ee | 

City________ State___Zip : 

SR-56 Serial No. + (from back of calculator) l 

Pleasè'allow 30 days for rebate. ecl 
Gei a e a N a E a E de 


Otfer void whare prohibited by taw. Good in Continental U.S, only. 
“Suggested retail price. 


© 1977 Texas Instruments Incorporated 
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SR-52 $249.95* (New low price) 
if you want the computer-like power of a card pro-. 
grammable then choose this one. 

Techniques like optimization, iteration, data reduc- 
tion, what-if matrices, mathematical modeling, need 
not tie up your mind —or your time. 

But learning to use it is a hassle, you say. Not true. 
Prerecorded programs are gathered into software 
libraries: Electrical Engineering. Math. Statistics. 
Finance. All you need do is load a mag card, press a 
few keys and you'll get answers wat previously 
required a computer. 

You can make your own programs just as easily. 
In just a couple of hours you'll begin to o 
prove what a powerful asset you have — 
right at your fingertips. [i 

And there's nota better time to get an 
SR- 52 than right now. 


Electrical Engineering. Statistics. Math, Finance. Choose any two and (1) return 
this completed coupon including serial number along with (2) an completed 
SR-52 serialized customer information card (packed in box) and (3) a dated copy 
of proof of your purchase, verifying purchase between Jan. 20 and March 31, 1977. 


ane 2 Fror Free s potware Library Otfor 
ihanaan Texas 75080 


| 
| | 
| | 
| ; E | 
| Name nm EENE | 
| 2 | 
| | 
| | 


Address : =: 
CY oe State— Zip 
(from back of calculate: 


SR-52 Serial No. EEE E EEA ) 

Math ` —— Statisties _..__finance LE 
Texas iheuunents reserves the right to substitute software tibraries of equat value, 
based upon ‘availability. Please allow 30 days for defivery. 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED™~ : 65582 
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The Top Five 


Doherty Receive Player 


lwaras: 


“A” League “B” League 
5 Paron IRo 1. Lit Willy's (6-0) 
re 2. 5 & Dimers (5-0} 
3. Hi Flyers (6-0} : 
: 3. Orpies (6-0} 

4. Lambda Chi (5-1) > 

X : 4. Hot Shots (5-1} 
5. (Tie) Raiders (5-1) 5 76ers (5-1) 
5. (Tie) Smuggas {5-1} Ar 


By Johr Fey 
The regular season of intramural basketball play ends this week 
as teams made up for lost ground in heavy action last week. ` 
Some classic matchups caused headaches of migraine propor- 
tions to the intramural rater. The rater doesn’t know how Darvon 
stays on top in “A” League, but he could use some of its medicine. 


The two kings of the hill remain unchanged in the latest poll, but: 


some scrambles have taken place at the bottom of the ratings, es- 
pecially in “B” League. 

The top four spots in “A” are the same. Lambda Chi was hand- 
ed its first loss, but it came back against the powerful Pikes, 42-38. 

It was an “emotionally packed game with 300 people there,” 
said Pike Steve Zabowa. 

Terry O'Doherty, an instrumental factor in the Pikes raising their 
record to 6-0, is selected as a cé-player of the week. 

Mark Mancuso, a member of the. Hot Shots, shares the award 
for his help in getting his team rated in ”B” this week. 

Getting back to the No. 5 spot in “A”, a tie for the last position 
is found. Ohio is bumped from the ratings and the Raiders and 
Smuggas share fifth. l 

The biggest problem for the careful classifier this week was 

- sorting out the mess at the bottom of the “B” pile-up. 

The top two teams remain untouched as Lit Willy's and the 5 & 
Dimers are perfect at 6-0. Orpies earned a promotion to third with a 
pair of wins last week. 

That promotion, however, was not won without a scare. The 
“D” Street Five, a disappointing team in the second half of the 
season, nearly pulled off an upset before falling 42-39. 

The fourth and fifth berths were being sought by four teams 
with 5-1 marks. 

Based on competition, the fourth and fifth spots go to the Hot 
Shots and 76ers respectively. The Bombers and Celtics drop out of 
the ratings. 

The Celtics were rated third last week, Their loss to Delta Chi, 
43-25, opened the door for the Hot Shots. 

The Hot Shots have lost only to “B” King Lit Willy's. The 76ers 
have lost their game to second-rated 5 & Dimers, 52-48. 

Delta Chi was handed a 25-point loss by third-ranked Orpies 
weeks before it beat the Celtics. 


lavs Make it to 


The UNO Mavericks received 


their reward for a season of UNO 


PIKES: try ‘and set yy stretogy to keep | a six point lead, 
Lambda Chi's try to regroup so they can regain the lead. 


The final week of play will determine which two teams in each 
division will earn post-season tournament berths. Many divisional 
tities were up for grabs after last week. 

The big matchup in the fraternity division of "A" came Tuesday 
night in the Pi Kappa Phi-Lambda Chi game. Both teams entered the 
battle with 5-1 records. The Pikes played the Sig Eps. 

Wild action should be the rule Saturday afternoon, beginning at 
2 with the Celtics-Orpies contest. The Celtics are locked in a second- 
place tie with Delta Chi. Orpies are first in that division of ”B.” 

Also paired at 3 p.m. Saturday: The Hi Flyers and Brothérs, The 
Brothers and Smuggas—who play the Bengals—are tied for second 
behind the unbeaten Hi Flyers. 

in the 4 p.m. game, the Dopes could keep playoff Hopes alive by 
beating the Hot Shots. The Dopes are 4- 2 in that ”B” Division. Lit 
Willy's sits atop the heap. 

Results from last week: 

“A” League—-Brothers 71, Yard Apes 28; Smuggäs 74, Grim Reapers 48; Hi Flysrs 88, 
Bengals 46; No Names 65, Fox Hunters 40; Organization 65, Gucks 25: Darvon 1, Hackers O 
(forfeit); Raiders 59, Ohio 49; Euphoria 52, Wild Bunch 40; Pi Kappa Phi 45. Sig Nu 35: Sig Eps 
33, Sig Tau 27; Pikes 42, Lambda Chi 38; Acacia 34, Theta Chi 24; Smuggas 110, Yard'Apes 60; 
Hi Flyers 54, Grim Reapers 46; Brothers 41, No Names 33; Bengals 55, Fox Hunters 41. 

“B” League—Celtics 65, PEMM 25; Orpies 1. Broadcasters O (forfeit); “D” Street 39, 
Contractors 19; Delta Chi 1, Colts O-(forfeit}; Lit Willy's.40, Delta Gamma 19; Dopes 58, Honkies 
50; G.A.B. 59, Heads 53; Hot Shots 35, Shooting Rocks 26; 76ers 39, Collegiate Vets 33; lota 
Delta 1, Lit Pikes O (forfeit); 5 & Dimers 50, Head Hunters 32; Bombers 44, Otto's 35; PEMM 1, 


Broadcasters O (forfeit); Contractors 1, Colts O (forfeit); Delta Chi 43, Celtics 25; Orpies 44, "D" 
Street 39; Heads 56, Dopes 46; Hot Shots 52, G.A.B. 28; Lit Willy's 35, Shooting Rocks 29; Delta 


Gamma 1, Honkies O (forfeit). 
Criss, Hansen said. 


Your Starting Lineups 


UWGB 


life at 
i February 18. Let's do it f 


grueling basketball late Sunday 
night. Head Coach Bob Hanson 
received a call telling him his 
team had been selected as the 
fourth team in the NCAA Divi- 
sion Il basketball tournament be- 
ing held in Greenbay, Wis. 

The Mavs well be seeded 
fourth in the tournament and will 
play the University of Wisconsin 
at Greenbay (UWGB) tomorrow 
night. i 

The Phoenix are 25-2 on the 
season and are currently rated 
third in the NCAA Division Il 
ratings. They are led this year by 
Ron Ripley, a 6-foot-9 
sophomore from Pulaski, Wis. 

Besides being rated third, they 
have the second best defensive 
team in the country. The Phoenix 
only allowed 57.8 ponts per 
Game: 


Dennis Forrest-Forward- 6'4” 
Paul Pottør-Guard-6'3” 

Glen Moberg-Forward-6'8” 
Steve Criss-Canter-8'10" 
Derrick Jackson-Guard-6'0” 


They were the number one 
shooting team in the country, but 
just recently they have dropped 
to the second place position. 

Ripley leads the country by 


- shooting 69 per cent of his’shots 


for the season. 
The first game for the Mavs 


will begin at 7 p.m. KVNO will `- 


broadcast. the. game_starting at 
6:40 with Maverick Roundup 
featuring Hanson. 

Assistant Sports Information 
Director for UMGB Marilyn 
Kapla said, ‘‘UWGB has one of 
the quickest teams in the country 


_ right now. Although they don't 


Jerry Blackwell-Guard-6'0” 
Tom Anderson-Guard-8'2”" 
Bryan Bottcher-Forward-6'6” 
Dan Walter-Forward-8'4" 
Ron Ripley-Center-6’9" 


have a lot of tall players, they run 
up and down the court and shoot 


very well.” 


“The Phoenix have great 
quickness,” Hansen said, “and 
we'll have to play our pest ball to 
beat them,” 

-UNO goes into ‘the game with 


a 16-11 record led by Dennis. d 


Forrest who is: shapting 24.7 
points per game. Paul Potter will 
lead the Mavs into the tourney as 
the all-time assist leader for 
UNO. 


Freshman Derrick Jackson is. i 


expected to start the game along 


with: Glen Moberg and Steve $ 


Dance 
oa 
over 
to the 
Gateway 
and Pick 
up Your 
Free Copy 
of the 
Year Book 


Last year UWGB Head Coach 
Dave Buss led his team to a 21-8 
mark and recorded the top 


defensive team in the country 
allowing only 60 points per 
game. 


Wednesday 
“Drown Night” 


Free Admission 
with Coupon 


Track Team Wins 


Kearney Up Next 


A late rally by the UNO track 
team enabled the Mavs to walk. 
away with a four point win over 
Northwest Missouri State and 
Simpson College Friday night. 

The meet, which was held in 
the fieldhouse, experienced two 
double winners for the Mavs. 

Down 41-14 after the field 
events, the tracksters surged 
with a double win by Rick 
English in the 60 yard high 
hurdles and a first place in the 
176 yard intermediate hurdles. 

Rory Cobbs took two events 
by winning the long jump and the 


- triple jump. His teap of 47 feet 3 


and a half was only three inches 
off the UNO record. 

Jim Kane won the 300 yard 
run with a time of 33.5 and Mark 
Purdy scored a first place finish 
with a time of 53.0 in the 440 
yard race. 

The big story of the meet 
came when Dean Erickson won 
the 1000 yard run with a time of 
2:13.5. The time was only one 
tenth of a second off the record 
held by Mark Wayne set in 1973. 

Other winners included Mell 
Allen in the 60 yard dash, Dean 
Hodgens in the 880 with a time 
of 2:00.8 and the mile relay 
team. 

. Augustana, who was schedul- 
ed to. participate in the meet 
backed out before the meet 
started. .. ‘ 

The final standings stood 
UNO 79- NW Missouri 75- 
Simpson College 18. 

The Mavs will now face 
Kearney State in a dual meet 
tomorrow in the fieldhouse. The 
meet wil! be the last dual before’ 
the NCC championships in 
Mankato, Mn. 


Í Al (my Freddie Prinze) | 


Had the time of my | 
The Depot! 


j again Soon! in Lincoln. | 
Karen § 
526 Sandoz | 
UN-L 68508 į 


Backgammon. 


Bring a friend, your appetite, a 
slight thirst you can even bring | 
your own board if you care to. 
The Sidewalk Cafe satisfies. 


Now we're even giving 
Backgammon lessons. For the 
beginner, it’s a nice way to start. 
For- the more experienced, chal- 
lenge'our instructor, Rick Fox. 
Let's find out just how good 
he really is. 


Offer Expires Mar. 31 
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By Sue Atkinson 

The UNO Mavericks ended up 
the regular season Saturday by 
earning a position in the NCAA 
Division ll play-offs, which will 
start Thursday. 

The Mavs disposed of the 
University of Arkansas-Little 
Rock (UALR) in the UNO 
Fieldhouse, 84-66, bringing their 
record to 16-11. This is the third 
year in a row the Mavs have 
earned a play-off berth. 

An estimated crowd of 2,525 
watched UNO lead the entire 
game. Dennis Forrest helped his 
teamates surge to a 18-8 lead 
midway through the first period. 
He it hed in 18 points the first 


half and Derrick Jackson passed 


the bail for eight assists. 
A strict Maverick defense held 
the Trojans to-28 per cent from 


the field and forced. 11 UALR. 


turnovers the first half. They then 
hustled into the locker room with 
a 33-19 lead at the intermission. 

Second half. the Trojans 
retaliated for the last time. The 
Trojans hit three unanswered 
buckets and cleared 14 points 
the rest of the game. 

UALR center Bill DeBerry 
committed his fourth foul with 
17:25 left in the game and rode 
the bench much of the game. > 

Forward Nate McMorris stuff- 
ed a two pointer to send the 


~ Photos by Sue Atkin 


Fieldhouse rocking and. opened a 
26 point margin, UNO’s largest 
of the game. . 


Dispite 20 Maverick tur-` 


novers, UNO shot 51 per cent 

from the field, while UALR could 

only manage 38 per cent. 
Forrest led all scorers with 33 


points to finish with over 30 points 


for the seventh time this season. 
McMorris added 14 points and 
forward Glen Moberg hit six of 
his 12 shots from the field to set 
a new school mark of 58 per cent 
for the season. Moberg bettered 
his fast year’s record of 55 per 
cent, 

The Mavs held Trojan Larry 
Johnson to four rebounds. 
Johnson previously owned a 
13.2 average. Johnson fell short 
of setting a new all-time 
rebounding record for UALR; he 
needed five more to break the 


GLEN MOBERG: Mo tries for two points as Forrest watches. mark. 


Women Nine 
New Coaches 


Women's athletics at UNO 
will be receiving two new 
coaches this spring. 

John Hawkins will be the new 
women’s track coach while John 
Rasmussen will coach the 
women's tennis team. 

Hawkins is a 1965 graduate 
of ‘North High School and is a 
senior at UNO in physica! educa- 
tion and health. 


He was captain of the 1972; 


UNO cross country team and 
holds the school record in the 
marathon (2:36:11) and the 
four-mile relay. 

Hawkins is involved in the 
Amateur Athletic Union and is 


co-chairman of the Plains Track , 


Club, which he also helped to 
organize. 

The women's track. schedule 
will begin March 4 when they 


compete in the Doane lIn- 
vitational in Crete, Neb. 
Rasmussen, who is the 


current tennis pro at Happy 


Hollow, has previously coached q 


for the Omaha Public Schools. 
The tennis team ‘is already 
practicing two days a week in 
“preparation for their opening 
match against Briarcliffe on April 
2. i 

The women’s home matches 

will be played at Dewey Park, at 
_ 550 Turner Blvd. ; 

The competition for ‘thie two 
teams will be provided by various 
local colleges. The North Central 
Conference has not yet begun 
women ‘s competition. . 


‘Editor's Note: The Feb. 23 
issue of the Gateway ran a § 


story about- North Dakota 
clinching the NCC title. The 
North Dakota team: was in- 
advertently called the Bison in 
the first paragraph. Sorry, that 
should be the North Dakota 
Fighting Sioux. North Dakota 
State has the name Bison. 
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UNO 
Rugby 
Club 


Anyone that’s 
interested 


No experience 
necessary 


Recruiting Meeting | d g 


Howard St. Tavern, 1112 Howard 
7:30 Wednesday, March 2 
Slides, Film &. Free Boer 


2 Door, 4 Cyl., 


Front wheel drive 4 


Speed Stock No. 7H06 


Price $2, 998. 00 | | 


| -PONTIAC-FIAT-HONDA - 


SALE HOURS 
Mon.-Thurs. 8-9 
Fri. 8-6, Sat. 9-6 


GENERAL PONTIAC 


Sales & Service 


` 1714 W. Broadway 
322-6891 
Council Blutte 
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PAUL POTTER: Takes an easy bucket in his last home game as 
-a UNO Maverick. 


Three Trojans finished in 
doulbe figures to score 48 of 
UALR's 66 points. Johnson led 
his team with 18 points, while 
Ken Dancy pitched- in 16 points 
and Tony Hobbs added 14. : 

The Mavs weren't as lucky 
Thursday as they had been 
Saturday. 

UNO dropped a close 98-96 
decision to Kearney State in the 
Cushing Fieldhouse at Kearney. . 

The Mavericks connected on 
15 of their 28 shots in the first 
half for 51 per cent and the 
Antelopes hit 23 of 44 shots for 
a 52 percentage. 

The Mavs refused to give up 
after battling to a 33-19 halftime 
score. 

Guard Paul Potter hit 23 
points for the evening and 
Johnson handed out the bali for 
10 assists. 
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These are 
Recipes for 
next week. 


News From Food Service 
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UNO eimployed their full- 
court press and Kearney called 
time out to discuss the sudden 
Maverick surge, 9-3. But the 
Antelopes were too much for the 
Mavs after Moberg exited the 
game with his fifth foul and 5:34 
remaining. 

The Mavs were down by two, 
96-94 with six seconds 
remaining. but Kearney's Bill 
Roach was hacked by Maverick 
Marty Brown and Roach con- 
verted two more points on a one 
and one situation. 

Leading all scorers was 
Forrest with 28 and Tom 
Richdorf hit 20 points for the 
Antelopes. 

Before Saturday's game, 
honors were give to senior Paul 
Potter and Forrest in recognition 
for their “outstanding efforts in 
the past four years.” 

- Potter received a plaque for 
his contribution in the assist 
category. Potter now holds the 
school records for the most 
assists in one game and the most 
assists in one season, 17 and 
199 respectively. — 

Forrest received a basketball 
for aiding in two new UNO 


records:. most -points in a career 
(1.606) and most points in a 
season (688) 


Track: The men’s track team 
will host Kearney State in the 
last scheduled dual meet of the 
season Thursday at 6:30 p.m. in 
the fieldhouse. 


Men's Basketball: The team 
will be in Greenbay, Wis. for the 
first round of the NCAA İl district 
tournament tomorrow night. If 
UNO wins, they will play the 
winner of the North Dakota- 
Augustana’ game. If they lose, 
they play the foser Friday night. 
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. To Films | 
Friday March 4 
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Show in the 
Eppley Conference Center 
New Times’ 


. To moran 


For the past five years ` 
Woody Harris has been 
endeavoring to establish 
the steel! string guitar as a, 
concert instrument, much 
the same as the classical .- 
nylon string guitar and the seu 

` lute were once. established `, 
by Andres Segovia and 
Julian Bream. Mr. Harris’, “3% 
classical training is readily 
perceived by the compl 
melodic and. rhythmic 
patterns that he employs, 
plus the steel string style 
which is drawn. from 
traditional American blues, 
ragtime and modern 
classical works. 


Mr. Harris has performed at well-known. Univiersities throughout the 
country and has appeared on numerous radio shows as well. His premiere 
album "American Guitar Solos”, has been recently released on the Arhoolie 
label. In addition, Mr. Harris has recently recorded (along with Leo Kottke 
and other guitarists) a tribute album to John Fahey, which is due for release 
in late Fall.. 


Woody Harris will be appearing 
Thursday Night March 3, 
8:30 - 11:30 in the Caboose 
There will be a large selection of 
free coffee and tea 


Admission 50¢ Students, 75¢ Alumni 
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Sunday March 6 


INGMAR BERGMAN’S 
_ JEWELED HORROR TALE 


7:30 


Eppley Conference Center 
All shows 50¢ W/1.D. 


INTERNATIONALLY REKNO\NN CLASSICAL 
GUITARIST MIGUEL RUBIO WILL PRESENT A 
RECITAL ON SATURDAY, MARCH 19.1977 
T WILL SIRT AT BOO PM. INTHE PRIOR- 
ING ARTS RECITALHALL. TICKETS FOR THE 
EVENT ARE $4.50 FOR PUBLIC. ANDS2.00 
FOR STUDENTS: 

LE NLL CONDUCT MASTER CLASSES 
AND LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS DURING 
HS FIVE DAY SIAN AUDITIONS REQUIRED || 
TOR MASTER CLASS. INTERESTED PARTY 


PLEASE CALL: 
STUDENT PROGRAMING ORGANZATION 
554-2622 


_ Attention 
Jazz Enthusiasts 


Interested in Jazz Artists 
Coming to Omaha? 
indicate Preference 


O O Gabor Zabo 

= (1 Stanley Clarke 
B C Chick Correa . 

= O Freddie Hubbard 
pO other 


Please Bring by SPO 
Office MBSC Rm. 234- 


Response generated could 
result os future concerts — 
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